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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE READER 


The general interest in the subject of the present 
work, manifested by the favourable reception of 
its First Part, has more than justified the reliance 
there expressed, “ that the English Public would 
grant that fair and impartial hearing, and exer¬ 
cise that wise suspense of judgment, by which 
alone knowledge is enlarged, and without which 
it is impossible that justice can be done to the 
treatment of any subject, on a new principle, or 
in an untrodden way.” 

In entering upon the Second Part of this 
Inquiry, the author has only to repeat the ex¬ 
pression of the same calm reliance, while he 
invites his readers to accompany him from Sinai 
to Egypt; from the scenes of the wanderings of 
God’s ancient people, to the imperial seats of 
their alternate protectors, atid persecutors, the 
Pharaohs. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The attempts formerly made to convert Egypt 
and her monuments into the stronghold of infi¬ 
delity, and recently renewed, in a less daring 
indeed, but not less dangerous form, seem to call 
upon all who take a serious interest in the cause 
of revealed truth, to enter, with the author, upon 
an inquiry into the real state and merits of the 
case: an inquiry based, not on theory, but on 
experiment, and aiming only to ascertain whether 
the witness really borne by heathen Egypt be 
not, like that borne by every other heathen land, 
a witness to the literal truth, and historical 
fidelity, of the Books of Moses, and of the whole 
Word of God. 

Wien the literal sense of the Mosaic records 
has been questioned, and the historical authority 
even of the Gospel history impugned, on the 
evidence of the broken or pseudo-dynasties of 
Manetlio, on the one hand, and of the supposed 
discoveries of self-denominated “ Egyptologers,” 
on the other, inquiry into the phenomena really 
presented by the monuments of Egypt is no 
longer a subject of learned curiosity—it becomes 
a matter of Christian duty. On this higli ground 
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it is that the appeal is now made, both to the 
English Public, and to the Christian world. 

"We have lived to see the received Biblical 
chronology assailed, and the Gospel genealogies 
themselves set aside, by rationalizing theories 
built solely on the authority of the fragmental 
history of Manetho, interpreted by alleged disco¬ 
veries on the monuments. To question, upon 
grounds like these, the received scriptural chro¬ 
nology, is alone a serious inroad on the credibility 
of the Sacred History itself. But to question, on 
any grounds whatsoever, the historical authority, 
the literal fidelity, the infallible exactness, of the 
Gospel genealogies, is to strike at the root of 
Christianity and Revelation. If the names in 
those genealogies, if any of those names from 
Adam to Christ Jesus, be names, not of indivi¬ 
duals, but of families or nations, if a single link 
in the heraldic series of generations be thus 
broken, we lose all note of time. And every 
wild theorist, from the savans of the French ex¬ 
pedition to the savans of the present day, may 
set up his own chronology, and make the world, 
at will, 7000, or 70,000, years old. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Now, as the new and anti-Biblical chronology 
above noticed is tiie result of what is termed 
by its professors, “ Egyptology;” and is founded, 
avowedly, upon the system and conceived disco¬ 
veries of Champollion and his school, is it not 
high time, and is there not a serious call on all 
who would “ zealously contend for the faith once 
delivered to the saints,” to examine into the 
grounds of that system of Egyptian philology, 
and into its claims to acceptance? since if the 
system itself rests not upon sound foundations, 
the rationalizing theories erected on it must fall 
together with it to the ground. With this aim I 
ask my readers to accompany, me into Egypt; 
under the moral conviction that to a Christian 
Public the appeal will not be made in vain. 
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THE 


MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. 


Philo, a noble Jew of Egypt, and (like Cosmas 
Indicopleustes) a native of Alexandria, the most 
learned of his countrymen in their learned age, 
in his treatise on the Confusion of Tongues, ex¬ 
plains the dispensation recorded in the eleventh 
chapter of Genesis, upon the principle about to 
be unfolded experimentally in the present work. 
The principle is simply this: that the change 
miraculously wrought at Babel, was not radical, 
but dialectic. It is thus enunciated by Philo 
Judfflus: “(Mankind) paid the fit penalty for 
their daring, for they presently became many- 
tongued; so that, from that time forth, they could 
no longer understand each other, by reason of 
the diversity in the dialects , into which the one 
tongue, once common to all, was divided.” * 

• Alter)!' fifmoi rod ro\nfoaros (text r V xpo<ri)Kovaay • BrtpiyXotrra 
yap tOffiit iylytro, in itttlvov, p.T)K(r‘ fiAX^A uv Ixaxodoai BvyyOrjvat, x^P 1 " 
Tj)f, iv rats tia\4icroiS, lit fit i) fila teal KOirij xivruv 1rpr)th), Giaipopat. 
— Philo Judctus De Con/xa. Ling. p. 321. cd. fol. Lut. Par. 1640. 
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THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. 


This view of the subject rests, indeed, upon 
considerations inherent in the case; it is founded 
upon a known law of Providence, the economy 
of miracle ; and may be sustained by a clear in¬ 
duction of facts, commensurate with the history 
and phenomena of language. * 

In the First Part of this work, the original 
unity of speech or language, affirmed by Moses, 
and the dialectic character of the confusion of 
tongues at Babel, have been investigated in the 
quarter, whence, in such an inquiry, light ought, 
in the first instance, to be sought; in the line of 
Abraham, and the “local habitation,” in their tran¬ 
sition state, of God’s chosen people. In the voice 
of Israel from the rocks of Sinai, we seem to catch 
the echo of a still more distant voice, that of the 
“one language and one speech,” by which “the 
whole earth was once overspread.”! 

* « Any two barbarous languages, or any two which arc highly culti¬ 
vated, arc so pervaded by n sameness of character, as to bear witness to 
the identity of their internal source." — British and Foreign Medical 
Bedew. No. xlviii. p. -179. 

t This one primeval language has been identified, at Sinai, ns to its vo¬ 
cabulary at least, with the old Arabic. In passing from Sinai to Egypt, I 
would now premise, that the old Arabic stands identified historically,a* well 
as philologically, with the ancient Egyptian. A writer of great authority 
among the ancients, Juba, in his History of Arabia, as cited by Pliny, 
states, that Egypt was originally peopled from Arabia: that the banks 
of the Nile, from Syene to Meroe, were first colonised by Arab tribes: 
“Juba tradit — accolus Nilf, k Syene, non JEthiopum populos, sed 
4rahum esse dixit, usque Meroe.”— Hist. Nat. 

Put if the people of Egypt, or any considerable part of them, were 
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The transition from Sinai and its inscriptions 
to Egypt and her monuments is natural and ob¬ 
vious. For “Israel came out of Egypt,” after 
a sojourn of two hundred and fifteen years: a 
period of international intercourse, in the una¬ 
voidably close relations, first, of protectors and 
dependents, and, afterwards, of masters and 
slaves, in which the language of Egypt must have 
long become the spoken language of the Israel¬ 
ites*, and the written characters of Egypt, pre- 

primitively Arabs, the language of Egypt, it follows, wholly or in part, 
was primitively Arabic. A consideration which tells with great force in 
two ways: 1. as corroborating nil internal proofs of identity between the 
Egyptian and the Arabic; and 2. as confirming, from such internal 
marks, the testimony of King Juba. That testimony, in truth, is upheld 
by actual experience. The fact, that the banks of the Nile are now fre¬ 
quented by Arab tribes, is strong presumptive evidence that they were 
always so frequented; in other words, that they were originally colo¬ 
nized by them. Even ns a probability, this reflection gives great weight 
to coincidences of vocabulary between the old Arabic and the old 
Egyptian. 

• “ JD pro HD, cst JEpyptiorum ut notat Hiskuni. Ex eo sermone 
multa adhuc rttintbarU Hebrtei." Grotius in Eiod. xvi. 15. "Hiskuni 
observat }D, in lingua jEgyptiorum, idem esse quod HD, in linguA 
Hebraorum. Nihil porro absurdi, si Israelitas, qui tot annos iu JEgypto 
triverant, usos fui&sc particula ejus lingua."— Druiiut in loe. dial. ap. 
Crit. Sacr. 

“ Linguam JEgyptiacam Ebrcc.r matris Dialectum fuiste [stntuunt 
Aroama, et Gregorius Grcgorii Francus in Lexico suo], admodumque ei 
adfinem. Loquuntur autem de Antiqva JJtyjptiaca, non reccntiore ilia 
Kirchcrii, de qua testatur Doctiss. Hottinger. distare earn Sir SiA *o oZv, 
et vocibus, et fonnationibus, ab Ebraa.” — M. M. Liebentantx, Dinert, 
de Facie Mosis, Then. Vet. Thtol. PhM. V. T. tom. i. p.S13. 

" Quastio inter philologos agitatur de vocula cx qua nomen 
Manna cst confectum, unde soil- dcducatur. R. Chiskia, in Com. Lib. 
sup. Pent qui Chastcnui inscribitur, dcducit cx idiomatc Avgyptinco 
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THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. 


sented on all sides to the eye by her countless 
monuments, must have been familiarized to them 
in ways without example in any other land.* 
The inferences inevitable in this state of things 
are so simply just, that they might safely be 
stated and received as axioms. And as, when 
Hebrews conversed with Egyptians, they would 
converse in the tongue of Egypt, so, when they 
wrote, if they wrote at all, they would use “ the 
characters of the country.” No tables of com¬ 
mandments, “written and engraven in stones,” 
no copies of the Law, recorded upon pillars, then 
existed, to consecrate in the eyes of Israel any 
idiom as exclusive, or any characters as sacred. 
From the nature and reason of the case, there¬ 
fore, it may most justly be required, as a main 
link in the proof of the Israelitish origin of the 
Sinaitic inscriptions, that the rocks of Sinai, and 

a Airmans, JEgyptiorum labra |» idem esse, quod HO in idiomate 
Ebraorum.—Vcrum enim vcro, quum TEgyptiorum lingua (pura soil, 
ac vctus,— qum cnim hodic superat, confusvm quoddam chaos, et recent 
at invent™, caque maximam partem cum Gneca, » >pui videtur esse 
deducta, ct peculiaritcr Copiicn vocatur) jam turn dim xtntc hujus Al- 
bonis esse desierit, satis certo hoc dici acquit."— M. F. Stapchn, Din. de 
Vocula Maw. ad Exod xvi. 15. ap. Thu. Vet. tom. i. p. S08. 

* Their necessary familiarity with everything Egyptian, is well brought 
out, in a different connection, by Sir Gardner Wilkinson: “ The bul¬ 
warks used by the Jews (Dcut. xx. 20.) on their march to the promised 
land, were doubtless borrowed from those of Egypt, where they last lived 
until they became a nation ; and from whence they derived the greater part 
of their knowledge upon every subject." — Mann, and Cast, of the Ancient 
Egyptians, vol. i. p. 363. 
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the monuments of Egypt, shall exhibit the same 
characters: that the alphabets shall be substan¬ 
tially identical. 

It was under this conviction that I was first 
led, in the year 1845, when far advanced in the 
study and experimental decypherment of the Si- 
naitic inscriptions, to compare the written cha¬ 
racters of Sinai and Egypt. The plates of the 
Rosetta Stone, with its harmonized triple inscrip¬ 
tion, as prepared by the late Dr. Thomas Young, 
and published by the Egyptian Society, placed, 
in the course of that year, unexpectedly in my 
hands by the kindness of a friend, supplied 
ready means for instituting the proposed compa¬ 
rison. The result more than met my just expec¬ 
tations. A slight inspection of the Rosetta en¬ 
chorial inscription disclosed, not similarity only, 
but absolute sameness between several of the 
characters. A more full investigation not only 
enlarged the proof, but brought to light charac¬ 
ters so identical in form, that (had the chronology 
tallied) they might have been written by the 
same hand. The strictly alphabetic character of 
the enchorial inscription was -what first forced 
itself upon my attention at this stage. For the 
strictly alphabetic character of the Sinaitic in¬ 
scriptions being universally admitted, it was only 
common sense to conclude that Egyptian cha- 
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racters, absolutely identical with those of Sinai, 
must, also, be strictly alphabetical.* 

At this early stage of the comparison, however, 
I suspended further inquiry, in order to resume 
my interrupted Sinaitic researches. I had now 
ascertained, at least to ray own conviction, that, 
with respect to the nature of the enchorial cha¬ 
racters of the Rosetta Stone, Young and Cham- 
pollion were alike in error; and that Akerblad 
alone was right. For that eminent Swede lived 
maintaining, and died affirming, that the enchorial 
characters of Egypt were purely alphabetical. 

But still, sameness of form in the characters 
was, so far, my only ground of conviction. For, 


• “ Les t£moignages les plus imposans de Tantiquitc classique con- 
courent a ntttribuer aux Egyptiens l’invention del'icriture alphalelique 
ct lo doctc Georges Zocgo, qui, lc premier parmi les savans moderncs 
a profess^ hautement cctte opinion, indique (Dc Origin ft Usu Oltelii- 
corum, pp. 556, 557, ct 558.) les divers passages do Platon, de Tacitc, de 
Pline, de Plutarque, do Diodorc de Sicile, et de Varron, sur lesquels cllc 
cat fondu."— CAampoliion, Prt ! ei> w pp. 557, 558. 

“ I-Icrodotus says plainly, ' that the alphabet brought by Cadmus into 
Greece, was Egyptian and yet, speaking of the throe most aucictit in¬ 
scriptions in Greece, he says, ‘they wore in Phrmieian characters, which 
very much resembled the Ionic.'Divine Legation, vol. iv. p. 164. 

Herodotus, doubtless, was correct in all three statements. What is 
the proper inference? Plainly, not only that the Egyptian characters, 
imported by Cadmus, were alphabetical in the strictest sense, but that 
the Egyptian, the Phmnician, and the Ionic characters, were alike letters 
from the one font, the one primeval alphabet of the one primeval lan¬ 
guage. 14 All languages were derived from one ; and it is but reasonable 
to think the same of all alphabets."— Some Inquiries intojirst Inhab. 
Lang, and Lett, of Europe, p. 124. Oxford, ed. Qto. mdcclvui. 
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as yet, I had not attempted the decyplierment of 
a single word, excepting the proper name Ptolemy, 
which seemed to provoke examination by its in¬ 
cessant recurrence. The enchorial group, justly 
assumed by Dr. Young and others to represent 
this name, I did accordingly examine ; and found 
its characters, though extremely rude, substan¬ 
tially identical with some of those in Mr. Gray’s 
Sinaitic collection. But, instead of the Greek 
name itself, read by so many of my predecessors, 
I could discover, in the Egyptian words, only a 
paraphrastic translation of it in the true Eastern 
style. 

Thus matters rested, until, shortly after, a 
fresh impulse was given to inquiry, by the visit 
of a learned friend; who found me too deeply 
interested in the Sinaitic monuments, to allow 
of my turning aside, beyond a passing allusion, 
to those of heathen Egypt. I communicated, 
however, the fact of the discovery of characters 
of the same forms, and, as I believed, of the 
same powers, in Mr. Gray’s Sinaitic inscriptions, 
and on the Rosetta Stone; inquired of my fellow 
student whether he had seen Dr. Young’s plates; 
and, on his replying in the negative, placed them 
in his hands, as a specimen of the happy union 
of skilful arrangement with learned labour, sure 
to interest him. He had not been long engaged 
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upon the plates, when he summoned me to his side. 
I found that he had covered with paper the Greek, 
and the Latin translation of Dr. Young, in a line 
of the plate (21.), leaving the unknown enchorial 
characters alone visible. He pointed to a small 



Bl ^VkANnoAi mtwk/em-ta., 


Lycopolim. 


group of three characters, observing “ I give you 
fair notice, I have a particular reason for asking 
you what is that word ? ” I told him it was adr 
or dir. “Surprizing,” was the answer; “it is 
the very word I want. And now, (he pro¬ 
ceeded) I give you warning that I have a still 
more special reason for asking you (pointing to 
the next group, also of three characters) what is 
that word ? ” I replied, that it was kud, or kud. 
To his inquiry after the meaning, I answered I 
did not know it; but that Golius would soon tell 
us. On opening the lexicon at the word, I read 
aloud the definition, ^ j kudw , Lupus vociferans. 
“Lupus, a wolf! (exclaimed my friend with 
great surprise): It is the name of the city” 
And throwing away the papers, he disclosed to 
me the name Lycopolis, “the city of wolves,” 
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standing, where it had been placed by Dr. Young, 
under the two Egyptian words which had been 
just vivd voce decyphered, viz. dr or dir kudw , 
“ The city of wolves.” * 

From this decisive test of the soundness of the 
decypherment, and as decisive testimony to the 
inimitable accuracy of Dr. Young’s mechanical 
distribution of the text, the querist presently 
passed on to a fresh experimentum crucis. Point¬ 
ing to another enchorial word, | |, similarly 

enclosed between papers, in a different plate (29.), 
he asked its pronunciation and sense. To my 
answer \y. or c., wd or dua , a dog, or the bark of 
a dog, he replied, “You wouldhave been right this 
time, too, had the name been A?iubis f but it is 
not: it is Thoth.” On withdrawing the paper, 

* Tlic Arabio aln, occurring in both word?, was the master key 
to this decypherment. This character is one of the most frequent on the 
Rosetta Stone. By Champollion, however, it is entitled M. And 
against the evidence of his senses, and in the face of his own admissions, 
1 . that the hieroglyphic alphabet had, in its constitution, une return- 
blance trh marqude avec Talphabet lUbreu; and 2 . that there were im 
nombre tutez dtendu de moh communs d VEgypt ien et d f Ilibreu, — he 
questions the existence of the aln in the Egyptian language: •' Lc y 
(am) Hebrcu n’eut probablement point dT-quivalent dans l’olphabet 
hitiroglvpbique 1 ” This one dictum is a flaw fatal to his system. For the 
aln is the very life-blood of all the Semitic dialects. That it occurred in 
the Egyptian, is certain from Horapollo; who has preserved two 
Egyptian words, dua, Thunder, and teba. Satiety, having the same sound, 
and the same sense, in Egyptian, Hebrew, and Arabic; and both words, 
in the Hebrew and Arabic, spelt with the ah. 
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accordingly, the name Thoth stood over the word. 

ToYQAYo 

Thoylh. 

n3j. 

I observed to my friend, we must see what Thoth 
(the Egyptian Mercury) had to say for himself in 
this connection, as I was sure of my word; and 
turning to Lempriere, read as follows: “ Thoth. 
— In Egypt, his statues represented him with the 
head of a dog , whence he was often confounded 
with Anubis.” 

Verifications like these might safely be left to 
tell their own conclusiveness. But it is due only 
to the interest and importance of the subject, that 
the reflecting reader should pause here to estimate 
for himself, upon the doctrine of chances, the 
amount of the evidence in support of M. Aker- 
blad’s principle of alphabetical decypherment, 
supplied by the single example of Lycopolis. 
That two unknown Egyptian words, standing in 
conjunction, should be successively and correctly 
interpreted, the interpreter himself being wholly 
unaware of the object of the querist, and of their 
compound import; that these words should form 
together the proper name of an Egyptian city; 
and that this compound name should stand in the 
same order — over them in the original Greek, 
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and immediately under them in the Latin, of Dr. 
Young’s arrangement — presents a case of proof, 
in the face of antecedent improbabilities, which 
men of science are alone competent to calculate. 

Nor are the counterchances exhausted by this 
statement of the case. It must be remembered, 
not only that the component words of the proper 
name have been produced correctly, though un¬ 
consciously, but that they have been fixed on im¬ 
promptu, amidst the thousand roots of the Hebrew, 
and the ten thousand roots of the Arabic lexicon. 

Immediately upon obtaining results so satis¬ 
factory in themselves, and still more satisfactory 
because they came unsought, I felt the duty of 
relinquishing even Sinai for a season, and of de¬ 
voting my best attention to the study and de- 
cypherment of the Rosetta Stone. The precious 
Greek original, in this unique monument, fur¬ 
nished, at each point of progress, anchoring- 
grounds to the voyager through its “ Ocean ” * 
of unknown words. And, with even two points 
of the compass in our favour, the hope arose 
that this ocean might be traversed. The hope 
was rational, and it was not disappointed. Word 
after word of the enchorial inscription yielded 
up the sense required by the corresponding 
Greek word, to an alphabet formed on the 

* The expressive Title of the great Arabic lexicon of Firouzabadi, or 
“ The Camous”: from . Oeeanut. 
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simple principle, that letters of the same known 
forms, are to be assumed to possess the same 
powers.* Upon this principle I proceeded, 
until I reached the first disjecta membra of the 
hieroglyphic text: when, to my great surprise, I 
found in it, intermingled with the pictures, as 
regular an alphabet’as in the enchorial, or as in 
the Greek itself. In this alphabet, if some cha¬ 
racters were new, many were of known Greek, or 
Hebrew, or Ethiopic f, or Hamyaritic forms ; the 

* The identity of many of the characters on the Rosetta Stone with 
Arabic, or Hebrew characters, is so plain and perfect, as to require juxta¬ 
position only to satisfy the most inexperienced eye. But when, as in tho 
enchorial text, the same forms can be proved (as is continually the case), 
by the evidence of the Greek text, to have the same powers, nothing 
seems wanting to the demonstration. 

f “ No person who considers the complex and incondite system of the 
Ghuz alphabet, can, for a moment, entertain the idea that it was invented 
by Fxurnentius; or by any individual acquainted with Roman, or Greek, 
or even Coptic letters. The comparison of the Ghuz alphabet with the 
different forms of the Samaritan and Phtcnician letters, seems to decide 
this question; so many of the Ethiopic letters coincide in shapo with the 
characters of those alphabets, as to leave no room for doubt as to their real 
origin; and it is most probable, that the alphabetic system used by the 
Abyssins, teas obtained by them through the medium of the Hamyarites. If the 
use of letters had been introduced immediately by Jews, the arrangement 
of the Hebrew alphabet would most probably have been observed. If, on 
tho other hand,letters had been invented for tho Ethiopians,by Frumcntius 
or hi* followers, they would, as I have before hinted, have contrived them 
on a simpler plan, and on one formed on the model of the more cultivated 
languages." — Prichard, Physical History of Mankind, vol. iL p. 169. 

The high antiquity of the Ethiopic language and letters seems, in 
point of fact, concluded by tho following passage of Diodorus Siculus: 
'15.W ybp Alyvxrlott Ivrav ypapparuv • tA fry StjptiSr) xpocrayoptu6gtva, 
xavrbt pavQavuv, ra 8* itpb KaAovptva, xapb fy roir Alymrrlots, p&vous 
yiv&jKUV rovr It put, xapb r&v x are pat v iv ixofiftfrois pavB&rovraf xapb 
8i ro?s Aldlotyir, Hxavras tovtois XP’K®® 1 tois rvwoiy. — Died. 
Sic. Biblioth. lib. iii. § 3. 
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Greek letters, as of Phoenician origin, belonging, 
no less than the Hebrew and Hamyaritic, to the 
idioms of the East. * Proceeding experimentally, 
I quickly verified the known characters, and gra¬ 
dually recovered the true powers of the unknown. 
Words in the hieroglyphic text, wholly apart from 
the figures or pictorial adjuncts, now yielded 
senses in exact accordance with the corresponding 
words in the enchorial, and in the Greek. The 
double process was carried on, until the whole had 
been approximately decyphered, and the enchorial 
and hieroglyphic texts resolved into glossaries. 
The final experimental result was as unexpected by 
myself, as it was fatal to the hieroglyphic theories 
of Champollion and Dr. Young. For, instead of 
the figures of men, monsters, and animals, stand¬ 
ing as letters of a phonetic or pictorial alphabet, 
I found that they were merely, what they appeared 


Hence ®c learn, that the Ethiopians had the same alphabets ns the 
Egyptians; with this difference only, that, with them, all the kinds of 
writing were open alike to all the people ; in other words, there teas no 
mystery in the characters,. The passage is farther and highly important, 
as throwing light upon tho philological value of the Ethiopic alphabet, 
whose powers arc all hncton ; while its corresponding characters have cer¬ 
tainly the same powers with the ancient Egyptian, and, therefore, become 
our key to them. 

• The genealogy of alphabets has been justly traced by Dr. Shuck- 
ford : “ The characters which are now commonly used in Europe being 
derived from the ancient Latin ; the ancient Latin from the Greek; the 
Greek letters from the ancient Phccnician; and the Phanician, Syrian, 
ancient Hebrew, and Assyrian, having been much alike.” — Saer. and 
Prof. Hist. Connected, vol. i. pp. 224, 225. ed. 8vo. 
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to be, pictorial representations *; and that they 
bore no other relation to the alphabetic characters 
by which they were accompanied, than the device 
bears to the legend of a medal or a coin, f In 


* The extent to which M. Champollion himself admits this to be the 
case, destroys all confidence in his hieroglyphic theory. For, once the 
principle of simple pictorial representation is conceded at all, it is in vain 
for modern philology to lay down the law, as to what is, or what is not, 
hieroglyphic. 

“ Le premier pas it faire dans l’dtude raisonndc du systdme d’dcriturc 
dont ecs caractdres sont les Siemens, dtait sans contredit de distinguer 
d’abord Jes hidroglyphes, proprvment dits, do toutes les nutres representa¬ 
tions, qui couvrcnt Us ancient monument de travail (gypticn. — La premiere 
distinction, si importantc ct si fondamcntalc, ayant etc negligee, on prit 
pendant long-temps les figures, et les divers objets, reproduits dans dcs 
pcinturcs ct dcs bas-relief* egyptiens, qui reprfsentent simplement des seines 
hiitoriques, rcligitutes, eiviltt, on militaires, pour de veritnblcs hidro- 
glyphes; et l’on s’dpuisa en vaines conjectures sur le sens de ccs tableaux, 
n'exprimant, pour la plupart, que w qu'ilt montraient rleUcment aux yeux ; 
mais on s’obstinnit a vouloir y rcconnnltrc un sens occult ct profond, it 
y voir, sous des opparcnces prutenducs alldgoriques, les plus secretes spe¬ 
culations de la philosophic dgypiien." — Pricis du Syst. Hi&royl p. 306. 

f The true office of the pictorial figures in the hieroglyphic texts, is 
ascertainable from examples on the Rosetta Stone. These examples show 
that the figures, ns in a pantomime, merely represent, what the alphabetic 
characters intermingled with them describe. By his arrangement in juxta¬ 
position of the hieroglyphic and enchorial texts, Dr. Young, it will pre¬ 
sently be seen, has unconsciously thrown new light upon the subject; 
the hieroglyphic figures being found only to depict the objects or actions 
described in the enchorial words standing under or over them. These 
objects or actions arc in some instances, so peculiar, ns to preclude all 
liability to accidental agreement. To arrive at the whole truth, wo have 
only to generalize : since the phenomena of the Rosetta Stone certainly 
contain the principle of the hieroglyphics. 

One admission of Champollion’s may here be noted, as containing a 
partial adumbration of the truth. "La plupart des figures qui com- 
posent les annglyphes (bas-reliefs purement alldgoriques ou symboliques), 
sont aecompagnets de petites Ifytndcs explieatives en veritable Scriture hifro- 
glyphiqvt ."— Pr(cis, p. 349. 
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other words, the far-famed hieroglyphic monu¬ 
ments of Egypt, so mysterious in the eyes of the 
Greeks and Romans as well as in our own, ap¬ 
peared to be nothing more than the most ancient 
form of our own modern “Illustrated News.”* 
If exceptions occur, and they do occur, to this 
humiliating description, they appear, so far, at 
least, as can now be known, to be such only as 
occur equally in modern usage. If, for example, 
figures appear, not infrequently, unaccompanied 
by written characters, it is because those figures 
tell their story with a plainness, which no written 
characters (to the ancient Egyptians themselves 
at least) could make more plain. 

It was not, I will freely own, without a long 

* " Language of itself, however clear and forcible, must always fail to 
present the mind with the correct images of passing events; and the de¬ 
ficiency can be supplied only by uniting literary power with graphic 
skill. So extensively is this now recognised, that Pictorial Papers are 
published in London, Paris, Leiptic, Madrid, Rome, New York, Mexico, 
and even in Canton.”— Historic Times, Prospectus. 

Now to what docs this statement amount, but to the confession, that 
the requisites for the communication of thought by writing, were better 
understood by the ancient Egyptians, and the other primitive nations of 
mankind, than by the boasted science and philosophy of Greece, of 
Rome, or of modem Europe 1 

The Greeks seem to have been partially aware of the simply illustrative 
character of the hieroglyphics. One painter, at least, Nenlccs, n. c. 248, 
manifestly borrowed a felicity of his art from Egypt; and, in so doing, 
hit off the truth : “ 11 se fit remarquer par les traits ing^nieux et singu- 
liers dont il animait ses compositions. Cc fut ainsi qu’ayant A presenter 
un combat naval dcs Perscs ct dcs fegyptiens sur 1c Nil, il caractfrisa le 
lieu de la seine, cn p/afant sur la rive un crocodile,prit d dSvorerune tine yvi 
vient s'abr enter au borddu JJeure." — Biographic XJnivtrselle, Art. Ntalcis. 
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struggle against my own preconceptions, which 
had paid ready tribute to the brilliant ingenuity 
of Champollion, and willing homage to the per¬ 
ceptive genius of Young, that I found myself 
compelled, by a force of experimental evidences 
neither to be resisted nor evaded, to come to this 
conclusion. Before, however, its matter-of-fact 
grounds can be availably submitted, it will be 
necessary, for the information of the general 
reader, briefly to state and explain the first 
principles of the theory of the late M. Champol¬ 
lion Figeac le jeune; whose system of hierogly- 
phical interpretation seems now the system gene¬ 
rally received and in use both in the Old and 
New World. This theory, like the Nile, has 
branched out through many mouths; but they 
who would form a sound judgment of its real 
character must analyze it at the source. Now 
the whole first principles of his system, Champol¬ 
lion avowedly found (as Young had found before 
him) in the proper name of Ptolemy; justly as¬ 
sumed to be represented, in the enchorial text, 
by a group of characters, and in the hieroglyphic 
text, by a ring or cartouche, corresponding in 
position, and in the frequency of their recurrence, 
with the proper name IITOAEMAIOS ( Pto¬ 
lemy) in the Greek text of the triple inscription. 
That the cartouche, and the group of characters, 
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in question stood as representatives of this proper 
name, had been originally pointed out by de Sacy, 
and was fully admitted by the consent of learned 
Europe. But Champollion, with the brilliant im¬ 
petuosity of his country, advancing upon an error 
into which Young himself had previously fallen, 
undertook to discover, not its Egyptian equiva¬ 
lent, but the Greek name itself, in Egyptian cha¬ 
racters, in the hieroglyphic cartouche. In pursu¬ 
ing this course, both philologists plainly overlooked 
a preliminary objection of the gravest and 
weightiest kind: namely, that their assumption 
supposes the Egyptians, contrary to the analogy 
of Eastern language and usage, to have adopted , 
instead of translating , Greek proper names. Not 
to confine ourselves to the East, the familiar ex¬ 
amples of Augustus translated into 2s£ao- to? ; of 
our 11 lion-hearted" Richard, into Cceur de Lion ; 
of “the Black Prince,” into Prince Noir; and to 
come home to Egypt herself, of Octavius into 
Zminis (its Arabic equivalent) so felicitously de¬ 
tected by Dr. Young himself *; must shake to 
the base all gratuitous assumption of the adop- 

• “ The character, which is sometimes represented [in the Greek du¬ 
plicate?] by z, and sometimes by a, must, in all probability, be the Coptic 
ih : so that Zuuas ought rather to be written Sumikxs, meaning Octa¬ 
vius, from Shmkn, eight "— Young, Discoveries in Ilicr. Lit. p. 120. 

On reference to the enchorial characters, placed in Dr. Young’s table 
of enchorial names opposite the name Zmikis, as read by my previously- 
formed alphabet, instead of his Coptic version Simixs, I found two words 

C 
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tion, instead of translation, in any language, of 
foreign proper names. Yet, upon this unautlio- 


(tho first, pure Arabic), reading Tuonan Tsattar, Octavius 

Cxsar : the enchorial letters running sideways, thus — 

«— r 



Samoa 

Caxar Octavius 


This result, tho fruit of Or. Young's tact, in the mechanical arrangement 
of bilingual texts, led me to examine other names, similarly adjusted, in 
the same table; and, in several instances, with equal success. The names 
of Isis, IIorus, and Osiris may be adduced as specimens. 

Isis, according to Jablonski and other authorities, “in the Egyptian 
language, signified the caute of abumlance; ” and, dropping the Greek 
termination, the name, accordingly, finds its equivalent in tho Arabic 
i. JTasAt, Abundantia: “ Plenty "} a word similor, or rather identi¬ 
cal, in sound and sense. 

The enchorial name opposite Isis, in Dr. Young’s table, however, was 


n °t^,*«uM,buteJUj, 


Isis. 


Y**- 



The name rending > by l ^c P rcv ‘ ous ly-formcd alphabet, I examined 
this root, and found it to l>c the synonytnc of or the very same 

definition with that of the Egyptian proper name Isis: viz. , oj j. rif 
Proventu abundavit terra. Provcntu abundans. “ Abounding with 
produce. Abundant produce. 1 * The enchorial characters were as clear, 
as the sense was perfect: the Rosetta r, (our Hebrew -) sideways)and tho 
Ethiopic f. I could no longer doubt that , was a second Egyptian 
name for Isis. Next beneath that of Isis, in Young’s table, stood the 
name of Honus, represented, also, doubly, by two enchorial words, tho 
first thrice repeated; viz. — 
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rised basis will be found wholly to rest, not the 
point at isue only, but the whole Champollion 
system. 


iws " 3 ^ , *5 /, '/S > *5' 

Jjj 

Read by my previously-formed alphabets, there could be no doubt as 
to the words. Their sense was the only question. Their definitions 
proved them synonymes; and synonymes for the name Honus: viz. 

t cakat, Hora, u e. Cerium tempus, sewpis. -s )^, maicakat, 
Statum Umpus, “ Time ; ” and modal, Spatium (cmporii, “ A space 

of time, Time." Could this be fortuitous ? 

The name Hor or Horns, therefore, in the Egyptian as well as in 
Greek, signified time, or the hours. The Greeks were right in their 
etymology; and their censors, Paw nnd Jablonski, wrong. The latter 
would captiously have the Egyptian name to signify, not time, but light, 
in the face of the array of authorities, Greek, Roman, and Egyptian, 
which he has thus accumulated: “ Unum hoc superest, ut nomen Aigyp- 
tincum, Hori, ex antiquo gentis illius sermone interpretemur; nam ct 
hoc novam, dictis supra, lueem infcrct Gracorum plurimi , nominis hujus 
originationom ex lingua sibi patria arccssunt. Ex corum sententia 
scribit Macrobius, Sat. lib. i. c. xxi. ' Apud /Egyptios Apollo, qui 
est Sol, Horns vocatur, ex quo et hora viginti quatuor nomen acce- 
perunt: ct quatuor tempora, quibus annuus orbis implctur, hora vo- 
cantur. Id HoRAVOLlO paucioribus sic comploxus est, lib. i. c. xvii. 
“H\ior 81 y Clpos, &xb rou ribv Tipoiy uparuv. Sol /Egyptiis dicitur Uorus, 
eo quod anni (empestates, ct horas dici, moderatur.' One might suppose 
the Egyptian priest would know best. Jablonski, however, sets himself 
up against Horapollo I “ Verum recte et bene de hac Grwcorum origina- 
tiono judicium talc tulit Joann. Corn, a Pauw, in notis ad hunc scriptorem, 
p. 310. * Hoc Grmcorum indolem aperto respirant iEgyptii'Opou etymon 
nunquam ab &pais deduxissent.' Quibus non est quod addam; idque 
tanto minus, cum plcrique ex Graicis nomen Hori, non cx Grieco, ted 
JRgyptiaro expiicandum esse, aperto ct ultro fnteanlur. Jiecepta jam 
apud conditorum longc plurimos hiec est sententia, nomen Hori rEgypti- 


» This character, plsccil upright, Is the Hebrew p, koph. 
C 2 
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The initiatory process, in the formation of this 
system, may be described in a few words. Start- 


acum, esse re ipsa Hcbneorum UN, qua* lucem significat. Si inter- 
pretatio haic, a qua paucos eruditos alienos esse novi, admitti posset, ilia 
profccto iis, qu» bactenus adstruxi, pondus non spernendum adjiccrct." 
— Jabionski, Pan. JEyypt. tom. i. pp. 221, 222. 

Jablonski’s ease is pretty clear. He had bis theory to support; and, 
therefore, authorities went for nothing. The Greeks rightly appealed to 
the Egyptian for their etymology of the name Horus; and the Egyptian, 
when really consulted, defines Horus as Time. This common sense of 
the same word, in Greek and in Egyptian, I need only observe, is one 
more added to the countless examples of the descent of languages from 
the one primeval tongue. 

The names of Isis and Horus arc followed, in Young's table, by that of 
Osiris: three names so associated in Egyptian mythology, ns to form 
what might be termed their triad. The name of Osiris, in Young’s table, 
is written in enchorial characters, thus: 



The characters, in my alphabet, were two rs, with a c or i between. 
The word I read rir. It is the form of an Arabic root, of which the fol¬ 
lowing is the primary definition — 

U j>j t rfr ' “bertate anni potitus fuit” — Reaping the fruits of the year. 
This name of Osiris, it will be observed, is synonymous with that of Isi*, 
already noticed, viz. , «i „ rif. The coincidence of sense is confirmative 
of both words, because both are appropriate. Isis and Osiris alike owed 
their deification to the fertilization or culture of the earth ; they repre¬ 
sented the influences of the sun and moon ; and were themselves repre¬ 
sented by the kindred symbols of agriculture, the ox and the cow. It 
might be expected, therefore, antecedently, that their names would have 
corresponding senses. In the chief Egyptian name for Isis, supposed to 
be Utl or Isi, I have already pointed out the agreement, in sound and 
sense, with the Arabic root Washi, Abundavit opibus, Sfc. Simi¬ 

lar agreement can now be shown between the chief Egyptian name of 
Osiris, which would be Osir, and another Arabic root, viz. ^.-- ^ Oslr, 
Abundavit opibus ct annonu. 
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ing with the assumption that all foreign proper 
names were expressed (terminations only ex¬ 
cepted) letter for letter in Egyptian characters, 
both in the hieroglyphic and enchorial inscrip¬ 
tions, Cliampollion, like his predecessor Young, 
proceeds to find the Greek name Ptolemy, in the 
hieroglyphic characters of the corresponding car¬ 
touche of the Rosetta Stone: the only point of 
difference between the two philologists being, 
whether the hieroglyphic characters of the car¬ 
touche were altogether alphabetical, or partly 
alphabetic, and partly syllabic. 

Cliampollion, adopting the alphabetic principle, 
discovers the letter A, l, in the figure of a re¬ 
cumbent lion, solely because this figure is the 
fourth hieroglyphic in the cartouche, and A, l , 
the fourth letter in the Greek name IITOAE- 
MAI02. Having thus, to his own satisfaction, 
obtained his A, the French savant at once as¬ 
sumes that the three preceding unknown hiero¬ 
glyphics, viz., a semicircle, a square, and a 
nondescript character, which he denominates un 
puit recourU , must be I1TO, or the three pre¬ 
ceding letters of the Greek proper name. Of the 
four remaining hieroglyphics, that under the lion 
(in form like the Greek n, or the old Syriac h , 
LI) he of course pronounces to be the M, as the 
letter next in order. The next two characters 
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being identical in form, and styled by him leaves , 
he fixes as the diphthong AI, or as the Greek H, 
or I, the long e , or i. The last hieroglyphic, a 
curved line, is, on the sole ground of its being 
the last, necessarily the S, or sigma, the final 
letter of the proper name.® 

Now every reader unbiassed by preconception, 
and unblinded by the scale of the dazzling struc- 
ture subsequently erected upon this foundation, 
must surely see that this whole decyphermcnt 
hinges upon the figure of the lion, and its as¬ 
sumed office as the alphabetical representative of 
the Greek letter A (Z).f For, however he may 
have unconsciously disguised the matter to others, 
or to himself, it is most clear that every other 
hieroglyphic of the cartouche receives its assumed 
power from its position with relation to the lion; 


• • Prfcis du Systumc HiGroglyphique. Introduction, conf. chapitres 
iii. ct iv. 

f This alphabetic use of the lion for the letter /, rests upon an assump¬ 
tion contrary to the genius of all oriental languages, viz., that the old 
Egyptian, like the Greek and Latin, or like the dialects of modern 
Europe, had but one name for the lion. Now the Eastern idioms, gene¬ 
rally, abound with synonymes. In the Arabic, for example, all the 20 
letters of the alphabet, successively stand as the initials of its 500 names 
for the lion. May not the Egyptian have equally abounded in syno¬ 
nymes? and may not the 25 letters of its alphabet hare stood succes¬ 
sively, os initials of the names of the lion ? Where, then, is the gua¬ 
rantee, that the lion which is to stand for the /, in the cartouche of 
Ptolemy, may not represent any one of those 25 letters, in other, and 
confessedly unknown cartouches? 
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the first hieroglyphic decyphered, and decyphered 
as A.* 

It is time now to examine the lion’s claim f; 
and it may be found, however high the just pre¬ 
tensions of this monarch of the forest, that he 


This is the real state of tho cnsc. Tho Pole „„Sysri„, H.W 
° T'"’ »f induct™ proof, by oomporiooo of 

^ ? S “ M <n U rente hioroglyphique, qui so so Jt 

*««• roehcrchc, no p.&onnub i onuso do s„ 
front™*, quo lo „„ ra de PtolomSo"), the nutliot bring, to hi, ,nppo,. 
fom rh»!a>, a second Ptolemaic cartouche, accompanied by a cartouche 
° purport unknown, which, from its juxta-position. he assumes, without 
any beyond presumptive proof, to contain, in Egyptian characters, the 
Greek proper name for Cleopatra. Conceiving himself, by this very 
dubmus process, to have obtained his professed desideratum, viz., - deux 
noms propres de ro.s Grecs pr^alablcmcnt connus, ct contenant plusieurs 
lo tres cmployccs a-la-fcs dans l’un ct dans 1'autre, tcls quo P,dance ct 
Clcopatrc, he proceeds at once, by collation of the two cartouches, to fix 
no fewer than eleven characters of his hieroglyphic alphabet, - Lcs signes 
rcums de cos deux cartouches, analyses phondtiquement, nous donnnient 
dejd douzesignes, ripondant * onze consonnes, ctvoyelles.oudiphthongucs, 

2 nd e^t Gr0C! A ' A '’ E ’ K ' A> °’ n * P ’ —**'**. PP . ,7-19, 

This argument rests upon a double assumption: 1. that the hiero¬ 
glyph,* of tho cartouches represent the letters of tho Greek proper 
names; 2 that the second cartouche contains tho name of Cleopatra. 
Unless both assumptions bo correct, tho theory is gone. I, this a foun¬ 
dation for the reconstruction of a last language? 

t This sign of tho lion, which is Champollion’s / in tho name of 
Ptolemy, becomes metamorphosed inio an r, in those of Xerxes and 
Alexander (pp. 60. 232.). In justification of this various reading of tho 
same character, the author (p. G6.) enlarges upon the interchangeablcncss 
of tho liquids l and r, and (a petitio principii) especially in ancient Egypt. 

Is there not a confusion of ideas here ? The question at issue is, not the 
indifferent use of l and r, but the use of the one character for both letter,. 
But if the lion thus occurs in two names, and cannot be both / and r, 
where is the proof that he is either? 

c 4 
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has here got more than “ the lion’s share.” The 
assumption that the lion of the Rosetta cartouche 
represents the letter l, is plainly founded on two 
previous assumptions more gratuitous than itself: 
namely, 1. that the first letter in the name of each 
animal or object, in the hieroglyphic texts, stood 
to represent the letter of the alphabet with which 
the name commenced; and 2. that the Egyptian 
word for lion, employed in the cartouche, began, 
like the Greek and Latin words, with the letter l. 
Now the chances in favour of the latter suppo¬ 
sition may be brought to a very simple test. 
There are said to be, in the Arabic language, 
500 names for the lion. Of these, about 200 are 
given in Richardson’s Dictionary; and, out of the 
200, four only begin with L. But M. Champol- 
lion resorts to the Coptic, which is itself merely a 
corrupt medley of Greek and Arabic upon a sub¬ 
stratum of the old Arabic or Egyptian; and, here, 
can discover only one example beginning with l, 
and this example is *J, lebwat (also an Arabic 
word), which signifies, not a lion , but a lioness. 
Upon the doctrine of chances, therefore, the 
chances against the probability of the Egyptian 
word for the lion of the cartouche commencing 
with the letter A, are overwhelming. 

But this most dubious l is the sole entrance 
into the immeasurable field of Champollion in- 
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terpretation. For upon this discovery alone it 
is, that he grounds his next gigantic stride; 
which is no less than the assumption, that all the 
animals and monsters, beasts, birds, and fishes, or, 
more properly, all substantive objects of what¬ 
ever description, who stand crowded together 
in the ten thousand hieroglyphic monuments of 
Egypt, stand also as representatives of that letter 
of the alphabet, with which each particular name 
happens to commence.* The result of this wild, 
though showy theory, if pressed to its inevit¬ 
able consequences, would be this, that all the 
living creatures (or rather all the objects) on our 
globe may stand as representatives of the letters 
of the Egyptian alphabet f; that, subdivided into 

* “Jo ne doute point, Monsieur, quo si nous pouvions determiner 
d’une manidre certninc 1’objct quo figurant, ou expriment, tous les nutres 
hieroglyphes phonCtiques compris dans notre alphabet, il nc me fut tri>s 
facile dc montrer, dans les lexiques Egypticns-Coptcs, Us noms de ees 
mane* objtls, commengarit par la comonne ou les voyelles que leur image 
reprSscnte dans It systems hiSroglyphiqut phonltiqus." — Lethe <t M. 
JDacier, Precis, p. 76. 

+ The hieroglyphic alphabet of Champollion, we have seen, is confess¬ 
edly based altogether upon Greek proper names. By what philological 
nlchymy an alphabet thus obtained, can be transferred to the decypher- 
ment of monuments of the Pharaohs . is a problem which might puzzle 
most comprehensions, and which certainly passes mine. Our author, 
however, does not shrink from the statement of it in terms the most un¬ 
qualified and unlimited. Thus in his introduction : “ Le but principal 
est de diSmontrer, —1. Que mon alphabet hieroglyphique s’applique aux 
legendes royales hieroglypbiques de toutes les epoques; 2. Que la d*5cou- 
vertc dc l'alphabet phon6tiquc des hicroglyphes csl la veritable clef dc 
tout le systems hieroglyphique; 3. Quo les nneiens Egyptiens I’employ- 
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their alphabetic classifications, each class repre¬ 
sents the letter with which its nomenclature be¬ 
gins; and lastly, that as, in Eastern dialects, 
there are often many names for the same animal, 
each animal may change his alphabetic character 
as the serpent changes his skin, and continue to 
represent successive letters of the alphabet, until 
the alphabet itself is exhausted! The endless 
complexity implied, and the irretrievable confu¬ 
sion caused, by a system of writing such as this, 
might alone, one would think, have spared a 
primitive people like the ancient Egyptians the 
credit of being its inventors. Champollion’s own 
hieroglyphic alphabet, indeed, in part illustrates 
the untenableness of his theory, since, in it we 
find several different animals, together with a 


crent d toules Its Spoques, pour representor alphabcliquanenl les sens dcs 
mots do leur longue parlec; 4. Quc toutes les inscriptions hidrogly- 
phiques sont, cn tres-grnndc partie, composees dc signes puremert alpha- 
betiques, ct tc!s quc jc les ai determinds."—p. 11 . 

Again: “ Tout dependait absolument de la plus ou moins grande 
application dc mon alphabet; et s’il pouvoit so trouver qu'il servit a 
rinterpretation dcs inscriptions hicroglyphiques dc toutes les Gpoques. — 
Le but dc cct ouvrogc est de demontrer 1’universalitd de cet omploi dc 
mon alphabet; et celui do co chapitre, de l'oppliquer oux noms 
propros dcs Pharaons ontSrieurs a Cambysc ; ct do ccttc application, il 
r&ultcra tout-a-la-fois : 1 . les preuves de la g<$ncralit<* de mon alphabet, 
ct dc son existence u toutos les 6poqucsconnues de l’empirc Egypticn ; 2. 
la distinction memo des monumens antericurs ou postericurs au con- 
qulrant Persan; distinction sur laqucllo rcposcront toutes les certi¬ 
tudes de rhistoirc de l’art cn Egyptc. Cc dernier resultnt de l’omploi do 
mon alphabet h lo lecture dcs noms Pharaoniquea sera l’objet d‘un travail 
particular."—Precis, p. 229. 
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number of arbitrary signs, placed as symbols of 
the same letter. In practice, however, we have 
a very limited application of his theory: in prin¬ 
ciple, it has no limits but the limits of animate, 
and inanimate, nature.* 

It is with unfeigned reluctance that I thus 
bring to the test of plain common sense, the first 
elements of a system, which, in its evolved pro¬ 
portions, and conceived results, has already 
gained such celebrity for its author; and which, 
since his death, has employed the labours, and 
exercised the ingenuity, of many of the ablest 
and most learned philologists of Europe. Feel¬ 
ings of this nature, however, all who love the 
truth will agree, should never be allowed to check 
inquiry after it. And he who expressed this 
right sympathy with others under the familiar 
image of unwillingness “ to pull down their 
castles in the air,” was well reminded, for his 
consolation, by a witty friend, that “ the fall of a 
castle in the air never hurt any body.” In the 
present case, one thing, at least, is certain, that 
if the foundation be unsound, there can be no 
soundness in the superstructure erected on it: 
on the contrary, the loftier the superstructure, 
the more speedy and sure the downfall of the 


• “ Cetto mtthoile suivic, pour la composition dc l’alpbabct phonitique 
Egyptian, fait pressentir juiqu'd quel point on jtoupait multiplier, ti on 
teut voulu, la nombre des hicroghjphcs phonitiques," — Precis, p. 76. 
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building. But to return to Egypt and Cham- 
pollion. Upon the crumbling foundation of al¬ 
phabets thus acquired, the ingenious author of the 
“ Syst&me Hi4roglyphique,” and the “ Grammaire 
figyptien,” proceeds to the recovery and recon¬ 
struction of the lost language of Egypt. And, 
in this great undertaking, I am compelled to add, 
our author proceeds on principles diametrically 
opposed to the received first principle of all sound 
philological investigation. The well-known first 
principle in question is this, that the antiquity of 
a language is always to be ascertained, by the 
brevity of its alphabet, and the simplicity of its 
construction. The more primitive the alphabet, 
the fewer its characters ; the more primitive the 
idiom, the freer from what may be styled the 
accidents of speech; are rules, heretofore uni¬ 
versally admitted as philological axioms. “ Rude 
societies (observes a contemporary historian) 
have language, and often copious and energetic 
language: but they have no scientific grammar ; 
no definitions of nouns and verbs ; no names for 
declensions , moods , tenses, and voices .” * 


* The indeclinable words in Greek and Latin are so many vestiges 
and verifications of this primitive rudeness of language. But where, in 
the most cultivated of all idioms, there occur still so many indcclinablcs, 
why in the infancy of speech, might there not occur more, or all ? The 
Greek and Latin indcclinablcs merely escaped the process of accidents 
and augmentations. 
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This statement is fully borne out by the monu¬ 
ments of Sinai, and of Southern Arabia.* It is 
confirmed by the remains of a primitive language 
in some remote districts of Italy, where the idiom 
still spoken is described as absolutely destitute 
of prepositions, particles, inflexions, and all the 
accidents of speech.! And, even apart from dc- 
cypherment, its truth can be demonstrated from 
the Rosetta Stone itself; where the shortness of 
the enchorial lines, compared with their Greek 
equivalents, in the distribution of Dr. Young, 
supplies mechanical proof of the absence of all 
needless adjuncts. Even in regularly constructed 


• « The source of the Arabic language lie* far beyond historic proof. 
Grammarians carry the older dialect to the family of Ileber, the fourth 
in descent from Noah; and the most modern, to Ishmacl, the son of 
Abraham."— Richardson, Prelim. Pits. p. 2. The grammarians arc, 
in all likelihood, historically correct The maxim of Bochart applies as 
justly to languages as to nations: “Nisi aliud obstet, unicuique genti 
natalcs sua9 referentes crcdi par est" 

f A homely, but practical, exemplification in point, is recently supplied, 
by a correspondent of the Illustrated News, from the tent of a gipsy. “ She 
had not the least notion of grammatical distinctions; and generally used 
her words (as the Roumanies all do) as roots , icitAout inflection. Occa¬ 
sionally I could detect an inflection in the concrete of a sentence, and I 
was careful to note these. She racked her head in the vain effort to com¬ 
prehend my questions about nouns, and verbs, and preposition s." — 7. N. 
for Nov. 29. 1851. 

The Roumany or Gipsy patois i* important in the present connec¬ 
tion, for it is certainly of Eastern origin. I shall mention in proof an 
anecdote. A late eminent Director and Chairman of the East India 
Company, many years ago, in this country, fell in with an encampment 
of the genuine Gipsies. He addressed them in Hindostanco ; and was 
perfectly understood, and immediately answered in that dialect. 
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tongues, the same rule holds good; the more 
ancient they are, the more simple.* Of this the 
Hebrew and the Chaldee are conclusive examples 
in point. While, in the Hebrew Scriptures, the 
oldest book, the Book of Job, is the simplest, 
also, in stylet; leaving more to be supplied than 
any other portion of the Old Testament. 

The Egyptian of Champollion is the very re¬ 
verse of all this. Prepositions, particles, in¬ 
flections, signs of number and gender, abound 
in it to overflowing. To judge by the scale of 
its folio grammar, the modern Arabic might 
hardly be supposed, antecedently, to contain 

* “ Language, as appeals from the nature of the tiling, from the 
records of history, and from the remains of the most ancient languages 
yet remaining, was, nt first, extremely rude, narrow, and equivocal: the art 
of enlarging languages by a scientific analogy being a late invention.”— 
Divine Legation, B. ir. § iv. vol. iv. p. ] 33. ed. 8vo. 

“ The languages of a more barbarous and less cultivated original, keep 
a nearer resemblance to the peculiar quality of the first tongue, and 
consist chiefly of short and simple words."-- Shuckford, vol. i. B. ii. 
p. 120. 

t “ One thing I would observe, that, how few, or how many soever, 
the languages were now become; yet many of them, for some time, did 
not differ much from one another. For Abraham, a Hebrew, lived 
amongst the Chaldeans, travelled amongst the Canaanitcs, sojourned with 
the Philistines, and lived some time in Egypt; yet we do not find he 
had any remarkable difficulty in conversing with them. But, though the 
difference of the tongues was small at first, yet every language, after the 
stability of speech was lost, varying, in time, from itself; the language 
of different nations, in a few ages, became vastly different, and unintel¬ 
ligible to one another. Thus the speech of the world, confounded first 
at Babel, received, in every age, new and many alterations; until the 
languages of different nations came to be very distinct from one another, 
as we now find them.” — Id. ib. pp. 120—121. 
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more rules. Yet is this complicate language, 
perhaps, the oldest in the world: certainly as old 
as any in use since the Flood! 

The identity of form, in frequent examples, 
between the enchorial characters of the Rosetta 
Stone, and the characters of the Sinaitic inscrip¬ 
tions, first awakened the suspicion, that, if the 
one system of writing was purely alphabetical, 
so, by parity of reasoning, must be the other. 
The sameness of the characters, in two adjoining 
Eastern idioms, further plainly argued, that the 
same forms were likely to possess the same 
powers: in other words, that their alphabet'was 
in common. The impromptu decypherment, 
upon this principle, of the compound name of an 
Egyptian city, Lycopolis, and of that of an 
Egyptian deity, Thoth, convinced me that it was 
the right one; and determined me, at once, to 
enter upon the decypherment of the enchorial 
portion of the monument. The progress proved 
as successful as the commencement. But, on 
reaching the hieroglyphic part in Dr. Young’s 
harmonized plates, I observed, to my surprise, 
Sinaitic, Old Syriac, Hebrew, Hamyaritic, Greek, 
and even common Arabic characters, inter¬ 
mingled with the unknown marks and hiero¬ 
glyphics. Upon this wholly unexpected phe¬ 
nomenon I paused ; and resolved to test the 
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known characters, and to try the unknown, by 
comparison of detached groups with the corre¬ 
sponding part, of the enchorial, and of the Greek. 

A few tentative experiments sufficed to satisfy 
me that the known forms here, as well as in the 
enchorial, were* pure alphabetic letters; and that 
the unknown marks mingled with them were 
also letters, whose powers, by their position 
among the known characters, might possibly be 
recovered. Proceeding still experimentally, I 
was led, step by step, to infer, that the semicircle 
^ 'ey, treated as p by Champollion, was the 
hieroglyphic m f; that the form -o-, treated as r, 
was the n, being nearly the same form as the 
Hamyaritic lozenge or double V, nun; and 
that several other marks indicated, by their po- 


* Clemens Alcxnndrinus distinguishes two kinds of hieroglyphic writ¬ 
ing : the Curidogical, consisting of alphabetic characters; aud the Sym¬ 
bolical, consisting of pictorial representations. Of the former kind, his 
description is, ft pi* iffn hit ruv npiruv <noix*iuv KuptoXoyitcfi. 
Thus rendered by Champollion, “ L'un, cyriologiqttc, emploie les prmiirts 
/elites atphab&iques" I believe the rendering to be correct. And, if it 
be, the Curiologic characters are not only letters; but, according to 
Clement, the letters of the first primeval nlpliabct of mankind. See 
Precis, p. 379. 

t Since the above passage was written, and five years after I had been 
led to determine the power of the j *., or semicircle, to bo m, proof, of a 
nature and conclusivcness which could not by possibility have been 
reckoned on, has presented itself in confirmation. It occurs in plate 77„ 
part i., of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s Egypt, 2nd Scries. In the place 
referred to, the render will find the following double occurrence of a short 
inscription, facing opposite ways, in which the semicircle, , employed 
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sition among known forms, their proper powers. 
Thus furnished with means of investigation, 
checked at each step by the corresponding texts 
of the Greek and enchorial inscriptions, on com¬ 
pleting the analysis of the latter, I passed to that 


twice in the first example of this inscription, is replaced, in the second, at 


its last occurrence, by the final Arabic 


r 





( Form of the decanter in the «x 

Plato, over these inscriptions.) 


MW"« 


*iUj, tamtam, “ A decanter 
shaped like a cucumber." ^ 


r<um i Abjocit e manu 

rem. “ Throwing from the 
hand.” 



scriptions.) 

kamkam, A de* 




,r a* 3 canter shaped like a cu- 
cumber”' 


^ej, rami, Abjccit e 

manu ran. “ 'Hirowing 
from the hand." 


The word, repeated with this decisive variation in a single character, 
is the Arabic word ^£*3, Urceus, cantharus, “ A decanter, a vessel shaped 
like a cucumber, in which water is warmed;” or ktmkamat, 

“ A jug, tankard, pitcher, of silver, brass, tin," &c. The vessel intro¬ 
duced delerminalivtli/ in the cross of the X- ** given, as above, in the 
original, in its proper shape, viz. that of a cucumber, in the hands of the 
two deities, who arc in the act of pouring libations over the Pharaoh. 


» My friend Mr. Rowlands, Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge, possesses one, 
picked up by himself at Thebes: only In minlaturo, for perfumes. 

D 
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of the hieroglyphic text. The lights of the three 
texts now reflected reciprocally upon one ano¬ 
ther. Thus the MEMO (Memphis) of the Greek 
original, was (the Hebrew Noph) in the 

enchorial, and $ ® (the Arabic 

Menf ) in the hieroglyphic text. The step or stair, 
on which Ptolemy, in the act of entering the 
Temple of Memphis, is represented as about to 

place his right foot, is f ^ raym) in 

the enchorial, and also f (^j> raym) in 

the hieroglyphic text; literally in both “ a stair¬ 
case,” Gradus per quos ascenditur. 

A third example of double decypherment is of 
a character intrinsically so conclusive as to yield 
only to the example of Lycopolis. Having ob¬ 
served a group of three familiar characters, at the 
commencement of line xxiii of the enchorial text, 
viz. or the Hebrew kaf D, the Greek nun 

V, and the Hebrew or Hamyaritic ain y, I treated 
the word as Kanfi, and looked for it inGolius 
under that root. The Arabic lexicon gave as one 
definition of “ Inter precandum, seu in cyyiil, 
manus suas interiore parte obvertit faciei , “ In the 
act of prayer, turning the palm of the hand towards 
the face? I returned to the plate to proceed with 
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the decypherment, when a phenomenon presented 
itself of the most unexpected nature: I found the 
figure of a worshipper seated on his heels (to the 
present day the posture of reverence among the 
Copts of Egypt), with the palm of the upraised 
hand turned inwards towards the face , in the 
singular attitude of devotion, expressed by the 
Arabic word 



Such being the inimitable accuracy of Dr. 
Young’s mechanical arrangement, that, although 
himself no believer in the alphabetic character 
of the enchorial text, he had placed the enchorial 
word immediately over the head of the corre¬ 
sponding hieroglyphic figure. The hieroglyphic 
word beside the figure, however, is not ^ 3 , but 
nafali , viz. , DifFudit odorem 

suum, fragravit, aroma , “ Diffusing odours: scat¬ 
tering perfumes;” a word confirmed by the censer 
before the face of the worshipper: the attitude of 
the praying figure, apparently, being considered 
sufficient to denote the peculiar act of worship. 
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The omission, however, is supplied at an earlier 
part of the hieroglyphic text, where, 1. xxi., we 
discover the figure of a child or infant, with the 
pahn of the hand turned towards the face, in the 
same attitude of prayer, and the same word 

standing before it. The fortuitous 

concurrence of a train of coincidences, such as 
these, can be maintained consistently by those 
only who refer all things to chance. 

The examples here submitted are taken, as 
already intimated, from a completed decypher- 
ment of the whole Rosetta stone.* It would be 
easy, therefore, to multiply them, were it our 
object to do so. But it is not. The proper ob¬ 
ject, at this early stage of inquiry, plainly is, 
not to examine monuments in full, but to prove 
the existence and recovery of two Egyptian alpha¬ 
bets, properly so called; the one belonging to the 
enchorial, the other to the hieroglyphic, monu¬ 
ments of ancient Egypt. To this object it is my 
purpose to address and confine myself through¬ 
out the present work; premising only that it 


• Tbo Rosetta stone discloses to us the law of the whole hieroglyphic 
system of Egypt. This is its real value. From it we learn throughout, 
as in the above examples, that the figures merely represent in pantomime, 
what the alphabetic inscriptions intermingled with them describe. In 
the study of hieroglyphic monuments, wherever found, this first-principle 
should never be lost sight of. 
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will be found compatible with the discovery and 
exhibition (not in Egypt alone, but throughout 
the world) of wonderful records of primeval an¬ 
tiquity, and glorious vestiges of patriarchal re¬ 
velation. 

Another limitation must be stated here, which, 
while admitting of exceptions, is to be regarded 
as the rule: namely, that, as far as practicable, 
it will be my aim to exemplify from pictorial 
monuments; in which the device will be found, 
almost uniformly, to countersign the legend, and 
the legend the device.* The importance, in 
point of evidence, of this twofold witness needs 
no comment. 

From the plan of eclectic evidences and illus¬ 
trations here proposed, one great advantage, at 
least, will be certain to arise. The great field 
of discovery will be left open; and all readers 
who can use the Arabic lexicons will hereby be 
enabled, not only to test the previous discoveries, 


• Champollion, by the results of an experimentum crucis mode for a 
different purpose, has unconsciously furnished a proof demonstrative of 
this important first-principle. “ Jc resolus do comparer nvec soin deux 
tertes hieroglyphiques renfermant les mcmes matieres, et d’observcr, cn les 
notnnt, les differences de signes qui pouvaient cxislcr de l'un a l'autre. 
Mon choix tomba sur des mnnuscrits funemires, dont Us jieintvrts ft Us 
Kgendts se ressembtaient sans aucun doute. Jc trouvais ccs toxtes parfaite- 
nunt conforms* dans leur ensemble, et nc differant quant aux details," See. 
PrSeis, p. 103. The reciprocal identity between the pictures and legends 
of these documents plainly indicate relationship between the pictures 
and legends in each, as interpretative of one another. 

i* S 
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but to make new discoveries for themselves. 
For, while the select examples will amply suffice 
to indicate the way of proceeding, the harmo¬ 
nized table of alphabets will always be at hand 
to supply the means. Convinced, after the daily 
experiments of seven years, that this table will 
be found, in the main, if not always, an unerring 
guide, all that the present writer asks of candid 
orientalists is, that, before they undertake to 
criticize its alphabets, they will condescend to 
use them. If this be done honestly, he can have 
no fear for the general result. Results corre¬ 
sponding with those already obtained by himself 
will quickly be obtained, independently, by 
others; while the extent to which his unpub¬ 
lished decypherments have been already carried, 
would, in all cases of agreement, secure the 
great advantage of two or more independent 
witnesses to the truth. 

But to resume our select examples of decypher- 
ment from the Rosetta stone. The characters 

(/1, in Dr. Young’s ar¬ 

rangement, each with the word Pater ( Father ) in 
the Latin version under them. It is the Arabic 
Pater, in Hamyaritic characters. The cha¬ 
racter $ ^ , Dr. Young translates by “ sicut.” 

And here we have, beyond all question, the 
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Hebrew D, and the Arabic cS, “ sicut.” The 
characters Ull, a group of constant recurrence, 
Dr. Young renders by “et.” They are the 
Hamyaritic u and h , and appear to be a com¬ 
pound of the Arabic j et, and ys, ille, “ and he.” 
The characters f invariably pre¬ 

fixed, in the enchorial text, to the same group 
of signs, are the Arabic \ Jf ra, or the inseparable 
particle of the Persic, “ which, when added 
to Persian nouns, generally denotes the oblique 
cases. It makes the accusative, when the word 
is used definitely.”* Now this particle (a relic 
probably of the dominion of the Persians in 
Egypt), in the enchorial inscription, always 
stands in connexion with the group answering 
to tqus vclo\)s, “ the temples,” in the Greek text; 
and accordingly is uniformly rendered by Young, 

“ternpla.” The entire group * Wff 

and Mini)?, or the Greek v, the He¬ 
brew y, and the Hamyaritic u and s, with the 
article \j prefixed: in other words, the Greek 
word itself, robs vaobg, corrupted into randus, and 
represented in Egyptian characters. The long 
subjection of Egypt, successively to Persia and 


• Richardson. 
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Greece, makes this obvious corruption a perfectly 
natural one. 

In the word (Nasab in Hamyaritic 

characters), also of frequent occurrence, always 
corresponding with the QsoG of the Greek text, 
and always rendered by Dr. Young by “ dei,” 
we easily recognize the Arabic L n .-i, nasab , 
“ St-atua: Idolum quod adoratur:” “ a statue: 
an idol the object of worshipi. e., the image 
of the deified Ptolemy Epiphanes. 

To give a single example only of the evidence 
supplied to the alphabetic principle by single 
characters, the Hebrew y, and the final Arabic c, 
ain, occur in abundant instances, and with great 
beauty, freedom, and variety of forms, through¬ 
out the enchorial text: as e. g. Sf & 4s, 
* and, in all instances of its occur¬ 
rence, with its proper power.* This can be 

• Another form of the ain, of constant occurrence, l>oth in Egypt and 
at Sinai, is that of the Greek epsilon, or short e, viz. W,e. 

As this vowel is unknown to the Semitic languages, it was self-evident that 
the forms in question must have had a different power. They proved, in¬ 
variably, when tested by experiment, to be forms of the ain: n result 
extending to all unknown alphabets of Eastern origin, in whatever 
quarters of the world. The power of these, and of other similar forms, 
as ain, is here stated, after experimental inductions from pictorial monu¬ 
ments on the most extended scale. Many of the experiments will appear 
occasionally in the progress of the present work. 
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stated with certainty, as the power of the Arabic 
form stands twice demonstrated in the irrefra¬ 
gable example of Lycopolis, or 
ftrkaA 


Royal Cartouches and corresponding bracketed 
Groups. 

We come now to a point upon which great 
stress has been justly laid in every attempt to 
decypher the Rosetta Stone: I mean the hiero¬ 
glyphic rings or cartouches, and the correspond¬ 
ing enclosed groups of enchorial characters, first 
pointed out by de Sacy, as certainly containing 
the Egyptian representatives of the proper names, 
Ptolemy, &c. Upon my first inspection on the 
alphabetic principle (that of Akcrblad) of these 
cartouches and groups, while entirely convinced 
that they stood as its equivalents, I could find 
nothing whatever to justify the arbitrary as¬ 
sumption of Champollion and others, that the 
Egyptian translates of the Greek text had trans¬ 
planted, instead of translated, the Greek proper 
name ITroXs/xai 'og into their own language. On 
the contrary, instead of discovering, with Young 
and Champollion, all the integral characters of 
this name, I was unable to detect, in either 
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Egyptian text, more than a chance letter. But, 
treated alphabetically, both Egyptian texts gave 
paraphrastic equivalents for the name, in the 
true oriental fashion. The alphabetic characters 
in the cartouche reading, Hamum jahjah rahi , 
“ The lion, or hero, or great king of kings:” 
and those in the corresponding enchorial group, 
Aayar rahi rahin , “ The lion, or warrior, king 
of kings” (rajah of rajahs). The first hiero¬ 
glyphic word, g (the PT of Champollion), 
proved to be ham or hamum , “A lion;” 
the next (in known Arabic and Old Syriac 
letters) jahjah, “the head, or 

prince of the people;” and the last tf)f $ * 
rahi or rajah , likewise “ Prince of the people.” 
While the lion couchant in the centre of the 
cartouche, instead of being a character of a 
phonetic alphabet, proved simply to be the device 
of the legend: in other words, the symbol of war 
and royalty; as, in all ages and countries, the 
lion has ever been, and as he stands, at this day, 
emblazoned in the royal arms of England. 

Here, whatever may be, or continue to be, the 
fancies of mere philologists, the concurrence of 
all may be counted on, whose office it is, not to 
play on words, but to deal with things: we shall 
have the herald, the genealogist, the historian on 
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our side; for, here, we exchange arbitrary theory, 
for experimental proofthe device countersign¬ 
ing the legend, and the legend the device. 

The enchorial group doubles the evidence, by 
giving, apparently, the same legend in synony¬ 
mous words. The first word appears to be 
jU, &iyar, “ A lion, or a king,” or “ War-* 
like virtue,” the second rate, “A 

king or prince,” and the third < Cf 
rahyan, pi. “kings or princes.”f Here, there¬ 
fore, we have the hieroglyphic legend repeated 
in other words: “ The lion, or warrior, king of 
kings,” being the BanKsats ’Baa’i'Kieov of all the 
Macedo-oriental dynasties. 

The twofold sense of the Arabic roots 
hum , and ^ orar, ayr , gives singular signi¬ 
ficance to this legend : the signification “ lion ” 
answering to the device; that of “ warrior,” to 

* It is the Baconian principle of philosophy transferred to philology. 

f It should bo observed, here, tliat the characters of the enchorial 
group which represents the Cartouche of Ptolemy, are more rude and 
variable than most parts of the Rosetta text. In the hieroglyphic car¬ 
touche, however, and in the sense of the Greek name Ptolemy, wc have 
some aid to determine them. The central word is certainly variable; 

being written, successively, uvr, fa * 7 ’ nvr. 

rdi, and AiT, „ rat, all three being synonymous for Prince, 
Itulcr, or King: i. e. head, or royal shepherd, &c. This change of words, 
and unity of sense, gives obviously great strength to the decyphermcnt. 
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the very name of the king, viz. nroXe/xa/os, Pto¬ 
lemy, from TrToXgjaoj, beUum , war.* 

The initial example indicates, what the whole 
Rosetta Stone confirms, that the Egyptians used 
two distinct vocabularies; the one appropriated 
to their enchorial, the other consecrated to their 
hieroglyphic, writing. The proof of this will be 
amply brought out as we proceed. 

Antithetical Results of the Phonetic and Alphabetic 
Systems. 

The case of the proper name Ptolemy, though 
a single example, is of the last importance, since 
on its fate hinges the whole Champollion system. 
In justice to our argument, therefore, it will be 
necessary to enlarge the induction; and, in so 
doing, to anticipate results arrived at in decy¬ 
phering, at subsequent periods, the monuments 
of the Pharaohs. 

Finding, in the old Pharaonic monuments 
themselves, a phenomenon precisely the same 
with that on the Rosetta Stone, viz. royal car- 
touches with the figure of a lion couchant, and 
one or other of his manifold Arabic names uni- 

• “Sicut vero metri causa, interdum usurpant PooI.t, ita 

ctinm nTO\<fil(u> pro n oXt/dfa, turn quoque cum metrum id non requirit.” 
Sleph. Thu. in voc. Hence, noX«/i«rr^t might read IlTo^nrrijr, or 
rioXc/rcuot (if the word were used) TlroXtfiaior. 
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formly accompanying the device, I was led to the 
conclusion, that these cartouches contained, not 
the proper names of the Egyptian kings, but their 
royal styles and titles. This conclusion, it -will 
be remembered, is sanctioned by the immemorial 
usage of the East, whose princes, in all ages, 
have delighted in the title, both personal and 
dynastic, of “ the lion.” The famous Alp Arslan , 
the Seljukian conqueror, is an instance in point; 
and on his nom de guerre, Arslan, “the 

lion,” Mr. Richardson’s remark is, “ This sur¬ 
name has been adopted by several kings of 
Pei'sia” It were easy to multiply examples, 
hud not the universality of this Oriental usage, 
and the style or title of Sing , “ the lion,” been 
rendered only too notorious, to the inhabitants 
of the British islands at least, by our late bloody 
wars with the Sikhs, and their treacherous chiefs, 
the “ Singhs,” or lions of the Punjaub. 

Having come to the conclusion that this was, 
most probably, the true interpretation of the 
Egyptian cartouches; and that they were shields, 
like our heraldic shields of arms, containing the 
styles and titles of the Egyptian kings, I resolved 
to test it by a very simple process, for which 
M. Champollion himself had furnished the ma¬ 
terials. In his Grammaire Egyptien (pp. 142, 
143), this ingenious writer has published a series 
of royal cartouches, containing, according to his 
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decypherments, the proper names of Persian, 
Macedonian, and Roman, sovereigns of Egypt. 
These cartouches I examined, and the result of 
the examination was, that, instead of the alleged 
proper names, the ten rings contained as many 
couchant figures, and names, of the lion; eight 
out of his ten names being different Arabic words. 
The result, so simple yet decisive, is submitted 
to the reader in the annexed plate; in which he 
will see Champollion’s phonetic decypherments 
on one side, and my alphabetical decypherments 
on the other, and will decide for himself where the 
common-sense preference lies. This proof, I shall 
only add, he can enlarge for himself to any ex¬ 
tent. For myself, it is my own full conviction, 
the result of similar experiments upon a great 
scale, that not a single name, whether of Egyp¬ 
tian, Persian, Greek, or Roman sovereigns, is to 
be found throughout the entire series of the royal 
cartouches of Egypt. If this be so, there is an 
end, at once, to those modern schemes of anti- 
scriptural chronology, manufactured out of the 
dubious dynasties of Manetho *, as expounded by 
the more than dubious lights of phonetic, syl¬ 
labic, and idiographic, interpretation.! 

• A fragment of S. Theophilus of Antioch, in the 2nd century, docs 
justice upon this pretender—MavrOcDs Si 4 fear’ Atyvrrfovj iroAAa Q\va- 
pf)<rat. — Lib. ad Autol. cap. 20. 

} In modern systems and theories respecting the written language of 
Egypt, great stress has been laid upon the authority of the ancients, who 



Pl. I 


PhenelkDecyphcrmenU 

tfChampolhon. 


DulooMb. Donat. 


Tahrah. Taracir. 


Khscherscli. Xerch. 
Xerxes. 


Philippos. Philippe. 
Philip. 


Alphabetic Dccophcrmenti of the present 
irork. 


jy^' sonar, Fell*. A cat: cl primtan 
qttoque Priocops famiiia*; aho 
primarily, Prince of the people. 
j 

jib i hurr, Leo; ileui FclU mat. 

A lion; alia A ho cat. 

eir-r 1 .' *ahbakt, Magnus. Great. 




'VI 

&=6 


Alexandras. Alcrandre. 



Alexander. 


amad, l.q. Leo. Alion. 

* 






Claudius Tiberius. 


n i) 




4 ^ 

JJ&y bahtcar.l.q. A-sli Leo. Alton. 


KSZJ 

IfflJ 

bahbahi, Magnus. Great. 



B 


w 


LJyS' haul, Deddlt, deUpsus fait: »lc et 
In praxUm aceipiler. 

Pouncing (like & falcon on iU prey). 
S 


i Aiirr, Leo. The lion. 


Lxjii JJa, Dc Improvlio inddit quid, ol>. 
ruitque Inopinnntom. 

Rushing upon and destroying unawares." 


Phonetic Decypkerments 
<f Champolllon. 


Ptotomalos. PtoUmle. 
Ptolemy. 



Alphabetic DeeupKermentt f the nretcnl 
work. 


hajam. Invaslt, irrult incum,pccu‘. 
' do improriso. 

“ Attacking, rushing on one unawares." 

0*^1 haw'. P.xporrcxlt rnanum suam ad 
capicndum quid. 

Stretching out thepaio to scUc any thing. 


hurr, Leo. The lion. 


Marcus Otho. 

tmf. 



' ntarmar, Iratns fait. Angry. 

is tanur. Fells. A cat: alio prim. The 


AAWM" 

prince of the people. i 

\j\iy rara, Commovit, convertitqne oculoi. 
Rolling the eye*. 


^j^y dana, Deprcsso poctore ad terram ver- 


w 

h >0 

gente full quadrupei. 
Crouches on the ground. 

(^yy fan, Leo. The lion.’ 

rara, Vocifcratus fult. Roars. 

Illjr rara, Commovit,converticqucocutor. 
Rolls (his) eyes. 

Cllopatre. dcopatra. 

ijt>, dlrfaih, Magnus leo. A great lion. 


m 

1jlji rara, Commovit, convertltquc oculoi. 
Rolls (his) eyes. 




Phonetic Ihcpphcnmnti 
of Champoltion. 


ArsinoC. 



/VAAiWW 


Alphabetic Deci/phermenti of the present 
irork. 


'j 'ji rara, Commovit, conrcrtitquc oculoi. 
Rolling the ryci. 


^<jy rana, Vodferntus fait. Roars. 

±.\ y amad, (. q. Leo. The lion? 


L- I 

f* ** Vulneravit aut pcrfrcglt eaput. 
Wounding or breaking the head. 


\)\)' rara, Commovit. convcrtltquoocuA>s. 
Rolling the eyes. 


e^Jir ram/, Scmet ilojocit projccltre, et 
“ eoncldlL 

Casting oneself to the ground. 


Sj—i darah, lmpctum fecit, irrult. 

Assailing, rushing upon. 


hltam, Leo. The lion. 


P* 


ft 1* am, Vulneravlt aut perfreglt caput. 

Wounding or breaking the head. 
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We return to the Rosetta Stone. An inge¬ 
nious attempt has been made to represent, in a 
diagram, “ the probable original tabular form ” 
of the monument itself, “ when it was placed in 
the temple.” • The proposed restoration is cer¬ 
tainly erroneous. A simple calculation, from 
the space occupied by the remaining part, of the 
space required by the lost part, of the hiero¬ 
glyphic inscription at top, will demonstrate that 
the stone, in its perfect state, was higher than it 
now is; and that, instead of terminating, at its 
present height, in a flat ellipse, it terminated, 
more probably, like a tomb-stone, in a nearly 
semicircular oval. But the attempted restoration 


have treated or touched upon the subject; more especially upon that of 
Clemens Alcxandrinus. It may be well, therefore, to recall public atten¬ 
tion to the limits within which the authority of the Greeks and Latins 
generally, in these matters, was long since reduced, and with great justice, 
by the Comte dc Caylus: “ II me semble qu’on tiroroit de plus grands 
avantages de ce monument fa hieroglyphical sepulchral linen], si,nu lieu 
dc s’obstiner A pcr^cr ccs t&iebros, on tachoit de remonter par son moycn 
d I'origine dc Vccriture, ct cn suivre lc dfvclopement, et les progrds: si l'on 
cherchoit, enfin, d connollre la forme da anciennes Ultra, et Ic pays oil 
l’on a comracncd A les employer. Ces questions, et tant d’autres sem- 
blablcs, ne pouvoit jamais 6Ire eclaircis par la temoignagts da auteurs 
Greet et Latins. Souvent peu instruits dcs antiquites dc leur pays, ils 
n’ont fait que rccucillcr dcs traditions inccrtaines, ct multiplier dcs doutes, 
aux quels on prfifereroit volontiers I'ignorancc la plus profondc. Cat 
aux monument qu’on doit rrcourir. Quand ils parUront dairment, il 
faudra Hen que Us ancient auteurs s'aceordent avec eux." — Le Comto de 
Caylus, ap. “ Divine Legation," book iv. § iv. voL iv. pp. 38G, 387, 
cd. 8vo. 

* Glyddon’s Egypt. 
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was as needless as it is erroneous. For the ori¬ 
ginal form of the monument is represented upon 
the stone itself. Near the close of the hiero¬ 
glyphic inscription stands an object in the form 
of a rounded-off tomb-stone, under which Dr. 
Young has correctly placed the translation co- 
lumnam , evidently taking it as a hieroglyphic for 
the stone. Upon calculating the relative pro¬ 
portions, due allowance being made for the missing 
portion of the monument, it will be found, that 
the Egyptian hieroglyphic preserves the original 
form, in its integrity, upon a reduced scale. It 
is singular that this point should have passed 
unnoticed by others; and most singular that it 
should have escaped the microscopic eye, and 
mathematical genius, of Young. It adds one 
more, however, to the ten thousand like proofs 
of the exactness with which the Egyptians drew, 
when they meant to hand down, not mytho¬ 
logical, but real representations of things. 

In this connection, one or two other hiero¬ 
glyphic objects, mistaken, or left unexplained, 
by Dr. Young, may be now pointed out. The 
hieroglyphic representing the place of assembly, 
or council-chamber , and very strangely mistaken 
by him for a buckle , is a section of the chamber t 
with its opposite angle, sky-light, and floor. This 
appears sufficiently on examination of the hiero- 
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glyphic itself. But it is demonstrated by the 
fact, that similar sections of an apartment, as in 
the sculpture on rock, on the road to Cosseir, 
styled “Remi and Papi,” exhibit thrones , and 
kings seated on them , in the angles of the room.* 

The hieroglyphic, 1. x. of Dr. Young’s arrange¬ 
ment, and which he explains by tetragona , con¬ 
sisting of a circular object joined to a parallelo¬ 
gram, is the circular stable of Apis, with the 
quadrangular court in front of it. The hiero¬ 
glyphic, consisting of an eye, a pair of arms, and 
a spade-like implement in the hands, by Dr. 
Young taken as the emblem of “a rower,”t 
represents the carpenter and his adze, employed 
in carving the image of Ptolemy Epiphanes which 
stands beside it; being the figure of the jive-year 
old monarch, with a state sword bigger than 
himself in his hand: the infant king’s age being 
thus expressively indicated by the comparative 
scale. 

These results are given, without dwelling on 
them, as results of an experimental decypher- 
ment of the whole monument. Numerous others 
might be added, but the object is selection. 


• Wilkinson's Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 

vol. iii. p. 282 . 

f Were tlio subject of the text Touting, or connected with a boat, this 
hieroglyphic might represent it. 


E 
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With an example or two more of alphabetical 
decypherment, I would now bring to a close these 
eclectic notices of the Rosetta Stone. 

The concluding lines of the three inscriptions, 
as harmonized by Dr. Young, are, from their 
construction, beyond all the rest important for 
the purposes of decypherment: the triple recur¬ 
rence of one word, or rather synonyme, in each 
of the versions, fixing, beyond all question, the 
office and sense of that word. Of this happy 
circumstance, Dr. Young has most happily availed 
himself; by arranging the texts so as to bring 
under the thrice-implied Greek word, the thrice- 
repeated Egyptian synonymes. The Greek word 
was ypa/xfiatny, letters. The reading litteris was 
of course placed by Dr. Young under the Egyp¬ 
tian equivalent, at each recurrence. Immediately 
on examining the enchorial word, I perceived 
that it was the Arabic harf Liter cb alpha- 

beti, “ Letters of the alphabet.” The characters 
were Zj (J • Of these, the h and i were old 

acquaintances. And I could not doubt the corre¬ 
sponding power of the third character, viz. /. 
It was not, however, until the decypherment hud 
been long completed, that I recovered this very 
character, ^ , in the Dictionary of Ludolph, 
as a well-known form of the Ethiopic f, which 
he prints A. 
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The only error into which Young has here 
fallen in his translation, guided by his mechanical 
distribution of the three texts, is the error inevit¬ 
ably arising from difference of construction between 
the Greek and Egyptian idioms. Thus his 
“sacris” and “duri lapidis” should change, 
places. This remark extends to the entire Latin 
version of this acutest of philologists. His loca¬ 
tion of the Latin, as in the signal example of Ly- 
copolis, is invariably correct; excepting where the 
construction varies, or where he discovers par¬ 
ticles and prepositions in the unknown text, 
which occur indeed in the Greek, but have no 
existence in the simple and stern Egyptian. 

The language of the two Egyptian texts of the 
Rosetta Stone had been now ascertained, by the 
severe test of an experimental analysis, to be 
pure old Arabic; or that portion, chiefly, of the 
Arabic idiom, which, rarely or no longer in use 
with Mahometan writers, survives as a dead letter 
in the lexicons; in other terms, to be the same 
with the lost Hamyaritic. It was plainly, how¬ 
ever, most desirable to obtain, if possible, the 
converse of this line of proof: the evidence, 
namely, of any known Egyptian word, or words, 
if any such survived, which, on examination, 
might prove to be Arabic. One genuine Egyp¬ 
tian word fortunately, and one only, is preserved 
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in the Greek text: the term Pschent , SPXENT, 
defined in the context, r, xd’hov (rj;) ph 0a«rAs/a, 
“ the fair jewel.” This word, as the only Egyp¬ 
tian term in the Greek inscription, has long en¬ 
gaged the special attention of the critics, and 
with great diversity of opinion. Thus, by Vil- 
loison, the Pschent has been pronounced a royal 
robe f “le nom d’un v&tement royal; ” by M. Dru- 
mann,it isinterpreted a crown; while Champollion, 
who is followed by M. Lenorman (the latest and 
best restorer of the Greek text), definitively de¬ 
cides the term Pschent to denote the regal head¬ 
dress or helm, used, in solemn ceremonial, by the 
kings of Egypt.* This last opinion seems to be 
the one since generally embraced. 


* "(91) Autre circonstnncc; nu milieu de* basilies (abrur iv piay) 
sera placdc In basilic appellee Pschent. — On a et6 longtcmps inccrtnin 
sur lc sens dc cc mot Villoison voulait y voir lc nom d’un vOemcnt 
royal, & cause dc l’erpression V vtpiQiptvot (<5 HaaiKtvs), que le roi ay ant 
reoftuc. Mais M. Drumann a d£jA repondu A la difficult^, en citant le 
passage oit Hcrodoto (ii. 162.) dit d’Amaris: nepiffhpti ol *vvtrv. 11 
est sAr que lo verbe *eptrl0so$at, applique A une coiffure quelconquc, 
n’est nu fond pas plus d£plae£ qu'avcc lldde de counting ( cf. Aristoph. 
Them. v. S87. ; Suid. v. ir eplBov). Le traducteur d’Isaio, verivnin 
d’Alexandrie comme notre Grec, n dit dc memo noi plrpav 

(Jer. lxi. 10.). Cest dans cc memo sens qu'Horapollon a dit dc Faspic 
ou Urans qui ornnit la coiffuredc$ dieux, dto7s xtpvriMaotv (I. 1.); lc$on 
que M. Lecmans n conserve dans le texte, avee beaucoup de raison. 

“ Lc sens du mot Ptchcnt, ou plutot Schent, en retranchant le prufixe 
(Champ. Gr. Egypt., p. 76.), a Ct6 definititement fixfi par Champollion, 
qui n rcconnu qu'il signific cctte coiffure royale, cctte espece de casque, 
dont les rois sc couvrnient la tote dans les grandes cdremonics; compose 
de deux parties, quelquefois separccs, quclqucfois reunics. 
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Arrived, in the progress of decypherment, at 
this point of the tri-lingual inscription, my at¬ 
tention, like that of my learned predecessors, was 
arrested by this native term. Fully certified by 
experiment, of the identity of both Egyptian texts 
with the old Arabic, it at once occurred to me 
that the Egyptian word Pschent ought, on this 
principle, to be Arabic; and might , consequently, 
be recovered, and its true sense explained, in the 
Arabic lexicons. Under this impression I con- 


" C’cst la partie inferiouro sculc du Pschtnt, qui cat figure dans lc 
texte bu'roglyphique de l’inscription de Rosette, a 1’cndroit correspondaut 
a ce passage. 

“ (S)2) Cct omement devait ctrc place au milieu dcs basilies, avrwv (v 
r<p niatp. La seule manidro d’entendre cette disposition, a ce qu’il mo 
semble, e'est d'admettre que lo Psc/ient s’clevnit sur un base, dans 1'ospaee 
vide laissc au milieu dcs basilies, disposes autour du tltragone, les domi¬ 
nant, et formant lc sommet de la pyramide. 

“ Cost nvec le Ptchtnl cn to to, que lc roi dtait entri dans lc temple de 
Memphis, pour la cerdmonic du couronncment. C'ctoit done, d propre- 
ment parler, Vattribut royal, la coiffure privildgide du roi, celle qu’il 
devait prendre dans cctte grande solemnity. Aussi, je nc doute point 
quo le Pschent ne soit design6 par lc mot Kwh), casque, dans Ics deux 
passages, oft IK-rodotc, d propos de Psammitichus (ii. 151.) et d'Amnsis 
(ii. 168.), nous reprdsente Faction do so coiffer du Koyirj, commo propre 
au roi, ou annon$ant la royautd.— Alors lc mot nc pouvait fitre 
encore adoptfi par les Grccs; aussi Hdrodoto emploie-t-il Equivalent 
Kvytij. Mais, sous les Ptolcmces, le terme f-gyptien etoit devenuc le 
terme d'usagc, parcc quo le kvv*t) n'avait rccllcmcnt aucun rapport avee 
la coiffure egyptienne.”— Lenorman sur l'Inscript. Grte. de Rotette, 
pp. 33, 34. 

Tliese laboured attempts at explanation prove only the existence of 
an enigma: they do nothing to solve it But the Egyptian word, 
coupled with its accompanying hieroglyphic, solves the problem. 'Die 
Pschent, instead of a ponderous helmet, was its graceful pendant. 

K 3 
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suited Golius. The Arabic alphabet being desti¬ 
tute of the letter p , I looked for Pschent under b, 
and found immediately pschnt or bishnat , 
Milii genus, “ A kind of millet.” The definition 
appeared, at first view, to interpret the ignotum 
per ignotius. And I might have given up the 
point, had I not previously decyphered the en¬ 
chorial equivalent for Pschent, viz. 
cwhar r&rti, “ashining jewel,” and found, on 
consulting Johnson, millet defined by Miller, “ An 
oval , shining seed.” This definition led me to 
turn to the corresponding hieroglyphic, which I 
found rightly under-marked by Young as the 
Pschent or “ insigne : ” when the truth, and the 
true form, simultaneously disclosed themselves; 
the Pschent proving to be neither crown , nor 
head-dress , but a royal ornament, the ensign of 
plenty in the shape of “An oval shining grain of 
millet, with its stamina and antherae developed .” 

The appropriateness of the millet seed as 
f $ * an ensign of Egyptian royalty will at 
once be perceived, when it is recalled to mind, 
that the prosperity of Egypt, in all ages, has 
turned on her fruitful harvests; and that millet 
has been always her standard crop. “ When Mr. 
Bruce was in Egypt, there had not been one 
scarce season, from the lowness of the inundation, 
for thirty-four years; though, during the same 
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space, they had three times experienced 11 a famine , 
by the great abundance of water which earned 
away the miUet .” * 

The appropriateness of the Pschent was ri¬ 
valled by its gracefulness and beauty; this ensign 
of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies being composed, 
apparently, of a single pearl, or diamond, of oval 
form, and of the first magnitude and water, with 
three gold filaments depending from it, repre¬ 
senting the stamina; each filament, again, being 
threaded with five jewels or brilliants, representing 
the antheras of the grain of millet. Such an orna¬ 
ment in the middle , on the summit of the crown, 
or on that of the golden vdog, well merited and 
justified its enchorial appellation of 
kuhar rdrd y “ the shining jewel, or pearl,” or its 
hieroglyphic designation of ramani 

jams, “the ruby millet.” f The annexed glypho- 
graph exhibits Dr. Young’s harmony of the three 
texts: — 


• Encycl. Britt, art. Egypt. 

f The Rosetta stone itself supplies material for a second verification- 
I had read or pi ^j, bahar, baharein, an enchorial word, 

which Dr. Young had rendered “super aurtis rrdiculis,” conformably with 
the Greek text On consulting Golius, I found, not only that^£ 
signified Aurunt et argentum, and also, tria talenta auri; but that the 
word was stated by his authority, a! DjuKary, to be of Egyptian origin. 
“ Tria auri talenta diemtur: quod originit Jigyptiaca videtur 
esse, * Qi.'" 

K 4 
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e i*tA i A Ay -jtiM emtai m r e ah 

HKA^OYMENHIa JlAElAiXi M*T 



• insigne * 


But the occurrence of the Egyptian word 
psclient in the Greek inscription, is not only 
highly important in itself, as demonstrating, so 
far as a single example can demonstrate, the 
identity of the ancient Egyptian and old Arabic 
idioms: it is yet more highly important in another 
light, as supplying the hint for an inductive proof 
of the same nature, if other Egyptian words 
could be recovered, and tested, in like manner, 
by the Arabic lexicons.* 


• The occurrence, in the hieroglyphic text of the inscription, of a 
second Egyptian term for millet, was as unexpected, as it is conclusive. 
Observing a trilitcrnl word beside the Pschent, or developed grain, which 
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HORAPOLLO. 

It was not, however, until after an interval of 
several years, that I was led to follow up the 
foregoing verification, while engaged in exa¬ 
mining for myself the well-known treatise on 
Hieroglyphics, by the Egyptian priest, Horapollo. 
In this very curious work, I found several Egyp¬ 
tian words quoted by this native authority, and 
their pronunciation given in Greek characters. 
Upon these quotations I stayed to reflect; for they 
instantly reminded me of my former experience 
in the case of the term pschent; and I resolved 
to pursue the experiment. I did so; and the 
result was the recovery of every one of Hora- 
pollo’s Egyptian words in the Arabic lexicon. 
The first word furnished us by the priest of 
Bubastis is the Egyptian name for the hawk . 
“ The hawk (he tells us) is denominated by the 
Egyptians j3ai'?j4*, baieth .” On reference to the 


read, by my alphabet, ^y>-, I looked for it, and found 
jarus. Milium, mifot. Upon this double verification I would only 
observe, that the whole Arabic lexicon docs not contain a third name for 
this staple grain of Egypt; while, out of its 10,000 roots, or 50,000 
words, its two Egyptian names on the Rosetta stone (as decyphercd by 
my alphabet), namely, ptchent and jarus, prove to bo, also, its two Arabic 
names. 

• 'Et. 7« mV teal &rr I^XV* 6 rdfftrtrai, fc rrjs rov ivinaros 

ipMvdaf KaXtlraiyty rap’ fidymrriois i Upa£ BairiQ fj^j, buwalh, and 
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Arabic lexicon, we at once recover this Egyptian 
denomination, in .. buweth , and Z^y, buhath, 
Accipiter qui Sacer dicitur. The Saker, or pere¬ 
grine falcon. “A falcon, a hawk.” Horapollo 
adds, that the term fidirfi was compounded of 
fiat, bae , The life , or sold , and $6, eth, The heart. 
And its disjecta membra, also, can be traced in 
the Arabic: in y or y y t ba, baba, i. q. Ju, \, dsal, 
Radix, origo, The root , or origin ; and 
ats , atsits, carnosa, succi plena: and, compactas 
habens carnes (“The solid heart” of the poet). 
“Fleshy: full of flesh and blood.” Thus, in the 
component parts, we have close approximation 
to the Arabic: while in the Egyptian word itself, 
we have absolute identity with the Arabic name, 
and thing signified. 

The next help for experiment is supplied by 
Horapollo in the Egyptian word for thunder. 
“ The Egyptians (he states) style thunder 
oiaje*, ouaie .” And in the Arabic root 

Zty> butohath}. T ovro 8i rb tvopa. Ztaipi6iv, oyfialvu xoi 

Kapi iov, ton yhp rb fikv Bat, $uxh' rb fjO, xapita. rt 5 b xapSIa, kot' 
Alyvxrlout, xrplSoAot • Sxrrt onualvtiv rJ }v avvQtaiv rou Iviparos 

vfrvxV tyxapblav. &$’ a koJ 6 Mpaf, Sib rb xal rpbi rl)v ija>x’)>' >n*aBuv, 
ZSap ou -xivu rb *a06\o\j, 4\A’ atua, rp koI v ^vx 1 ) xp^trat. —Horapoll. 
Hieroglyphics, cap. vii. 

• turtjv Sr paxp60rv 0ov\6fuvoi SrjXuoai, t KaArcrai Trap ’ Ah/urrrloir 
ovaii [\y, Autca,y, aaxo, y, ghaw], tepos <pwn)s- ypdfovtn, rovrion 
Bpovri)v,f)t oWi? KarupdJyyti fiu^ov, f) SwapiKuntpov.—l'l. ib. c. 28 . 
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dui, Protendit inarticulate vocem, clamor em, 
“Making an inarticulate sound, or noise,” we 
find the general sound and sense, and in the 
Persic, daw , and gaw, “Thunder,” the 

very Egyptian name and thing.* 

In the preceding identifications, from the Ro¬ 
setta Stone, and from the Treatise of Hiero¬ 
glyphics by Horapollo, of the Egyptian and Ara¬ 
bic vocabularies, we have been dealing with 
Egyptian words preserved by native writers. 
Exemplifications of this kind are necessarily 
limited: but the proof admits of being enlarged 
by collateral evidence. For when the experiment 
is extended to Egyptian words preserved in the 
classic writers, we shall find it attended by the 
same results. An example to the purpose from 
Herodotus will be presently given from Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson.f But Plutarch, writing on an Egyp¬ 
tian theme, in his Treatise on Isis and Osiris, has 
been led by his subject to furnish a series of ex¬ 
amples of Egyptian words, which supply further, 

• Against tlic occurrence of Persic words on Egyptian monuments, 
even the staunchest special pleader in philology cannot have so much as 
the poor hope of raising a hypercritical objection. The long subjugation 
of Egypt to the successors of Cyrus renders intermixture of vocabularies 
an antecedent certainty, in a less or greater degree. But, in the present 
example, there is no need of recourse to this obvious truism. The 
common name for thunder, in the Egyptian and Persic, boars the stamp 
of an origin as old ns language itself, the sound representing the thing. 

t Sec p. 67, note. 
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and still more valuable materials towards an ex¬ 
perimental induction. To his scattered relics 
of Egyptian names and etymologies we will now 
proceed. 

1. The name and etymology first given by 
Plutarch, are those of Osiris : whose hieroglyphic 
symbols he states to have been an eye and a 
sceptre; adding, that some authorities interpret 
the name Osiris, “ Many-eyed,” because, in the 
Egyptian tongue, the Os signifies “ Many ” and 
the iri, “the eye.”* It matters not, for our 
purpose, whether this etymon of the name be 
correct or otherwise: our concern is only with 
the senses of the two Egyptian words here given. 
Os, he informs us, in the Egyptian idiom, signi¬ 
fies much or many. Our question was as to the 
existence of a corresponding word and sense in 
the Arabic. I consulted the lexicon, and found 
the required word, in the required sense, viz. 

As Multa fuit, and Asas, Multus. 

The root, in its Egyptian sense, does not occur 
in any other of the Semitic dialects. The second 
word, or iri, we learn from Plutarch, denotes 
the eye in Egyptian. The coincidence, here, of 


* Tii yip &aot\{a koI Kupiov "Off ip tv h$6aAtt$ ko! ffni)xrp<p yp&fyouotv • 
(not Si *f«2 r otyofia Stfppi)vtiooat iroAu-&Q0aAfiov, rou pkv 02, rb 
roAv rod Si IPI, rii 6a A ft by, Alyvtrla yAi^rrp <ppa{oyros. — Dc 
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sound and sense, is familiar and perfect: it is 
the Arabic m, Visus: quod videtur. The 
sight: what seeth: i. e. the eye. The name Osiris, 
consequently, according to this etymology, is 
pure Arabic as well as pure Egyptian, signifying, 
in both, “ many-eyed.” 

2. The next criterion afforded by Plutarch is 
his etymology of the Egyptian name Sarapis; 
which he deduces from an Egyptian word, Sairei, 
signifying joy, or rejoicing* And this is simply 
the Arabic^,, sara , Lsetus, lubens, hilarisque 
fuit: Hilaritas, laetitia, gaudium. Joyful: joy: 
rejoicing. The coincidence, I must add, is pe¬ 
culiar to the Arabic and Egyptian, the root^, 
not having this sense in any of the cognate dia¬ 
lects. Here, also, our concern is, not with Plu¬ 
tarch’s etymology, but with his Egyptian word. 

3. His next example of an Egyptian word is 
Xrjfua, Chemia, black: this is the Arabic 
hama , and the Hebrew DDn, Nigredo; also 
Din, Ham, the son of Noah; and the name of 
Egypt, or “The land of Ham.” + 

4. A fourth specimen is, a second Egyptian 


* ’Eyi> 82, tl /uv Kiylmi6t> ion rotvopjx rod ZapMot. ti-ppoovmjy 
aM 8r/W oto/xai, koJ rtKnaipdfHvor Sn t)p ioprjy Alyfartoi 

rtk x a Pt l ^ ,vya 2AIPEI KaAodoiy .— Id. ib. c. xxix. 

f *Er« ■njv Atyvxrov, iv rob fiiAiora /uAdyyuov oZ oom, Zxnup rd fxiKoM 
rod tyeoAfiov, X»j/xfav KoAodatv. —Id. ib. c.xxxiii. 
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etymology of the name Osiris, which, he observes, 
has many different significations; among others, 
that the Egyptian word means beneficent. * And 
so does the corresponding Arabic word 
Asara, i. q. aatafa , Bene affectus, propen- 

sus, propitius fuit erga eum , “ Kindly affectioned,” 
favourably inclined, propitious, towards another. 
and 2^1 asarat , Affectus benevolenti®. 

5. Among the denominations of Isis, he men¬ 
tions the name MOT0, Muth , being an Egyptian 
word for Mater, Mother A It is the Arabic l^\, 
ummahut , Mother, with a very slight dialectic 
variation, and the Hebrew rnDN, amut, only this 
is the plural form of Dtt, am , Mother. 

Thus, from Plutarch, we obtain six Egyptian 
namesj, all, in sound and sense, identical with the 

* 'O yiip “Oaipct iyaBoroiii' rotvopa itoMh <Ppd(n, ou* fauna Si 
Kpdros ivepyovv teal LyaQovot&v .— Id. ib. c. xlii. 

| 'H S' T lais tarty Sr* koJ MOT0 [*. A.] rpoaayopiinaf aripalvovai Si 
t<? p)y Trppry ruv ivopdrwy pr\ripa. — C. Iv. 

| Besides these coincidences of vocabulary, Plutarch supplies several 
near approximations: as BAL, the Egyptian for AfyrrA: a word and 
sense virtually preserved in the Arabic J\j, bal, or «3b, balat, Vos in 
quo aromala repouuntur, A perfume-vase. Kdvrce, and xirreiy, the 
Egyptian for bereavement; answering to the Arabic i - X. kalta, 
AfUixit. Impletus fuit rnwrorc. That this Arabic definition gives the 
true sense of the Egyptian word, is plain from its being commemorative 
of the grief of Isis. 2aiptiy, the Egyptian for “ To order, advise, or¬ 
nament (lAe universe)”: which is the Arabic sharat, ornamentum, 

and i. sara, Formavit, figuravit, effigiavit: Condidit eum egregia 

forma, and sharat, Form, figure, beauty, ornament. 
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corresponding Arabic words: a result which re¬ 
peats the experience of the previous experiments 
upon the Egyptian words furnished by Horapollo. 
But where ten words (the chief which have 
escaped the ravages of time) thus disclose a re¬ 
lationship with the Arabic amounting to identity, 
we have every ground to presume, antecedently, 
that, in proportion as fuller materials for colla¬ 
tion were forthcoming, the vocabularies through¬ 
out would prove to be identical. 

The last example of an Egyptian word sup¬ 
plied by Horapollo is the Egyptian name for 
learning. Its Egyptian denomination, he informs 
us, is 5&o, sbd; a word signifying r^o(prj, 

plenty, or satiety. The process by which, ac¬ 
cording to our author, this word came to denote 
learning , is sufficiently curious to interest or 
amuse the general reader. It is briefly this: 
The Egyptians always wrote with rushes or 
reeds : from rushes or reeds they also, originally, 
manufactured their bread-baskets. The reed, 
consequently, became their hieroglyphic symbol, 
both for letters and for a bread-basket. But as 
the bread-basket was an obvious symbol of plenty 
or satiety, they adopted it as, also, that of learn¬ 
ing, on the quaint, yet practical ground, that all 
who had plenty to eat, would learn letters; while 
those who had not, would take to some other 
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trade. But the Egyptian term for plenty being 
<r&S, sbd, <r&5 became, also, their name for learn¬ 
ing.* 

In this curious account, however, my only con¬ 
cern was with the word <r&o, and its definition, 
7r ^riprjs rpocpij. For, if Horapollo’s version was 
correct, and my principle right, the word ought 
to be found, or, at least, might be found, in its 
Egyptian sense, in the Arabic lexicon. To the 
Arabic lexicon, accordingly, I forthwith turned; 
and there I found the very word, in Arabic letters, 
in its Egyptian sense: viz. shbd, sJiabaw , 
Satur, satiatus fuit, pane , came $c. Pabuli abunde 
habuit pecrn. Saturavit eum pane. Res aut 
quantitas potis satiare. Satietas. Multus. Quan¬ 
tum un& vice satiare potest. “ Satiety. Enough 
for one time. The being satiated.” 

“Full to repletion”, then, is the common sense 


• A i)'. nil Aiyi/irria ypappara; 

Alyvrrta Si ypappara Srj\ovvr*s .... pi\ay, Kai K&aKivov koI oxowlov 
faypapouoty. Aiyuvna ph ypappara- Si a rbrobrois irdrra vop' Aiyorrrlois rd 
ypa^iptya ixrtKiTa0eu. axolvtp yip ypd-poooi, Kal o»< fiAAy nvi. k6okivov Si, 
imSi) rb k&okivov rpwroy urtdpxov ck*Sos iprtmouas, 4k axoivoo ybrrai. Sij- 
AoCirir olv, Sri irar & Jxuv tt)k rpof^y, paW)<rtrai rd ypdpuara • 6 Si pi) tx uy > 
irfpa rlxyp XP*! aerai ’ b xaiStla nap’ atrrois a % Si s/itd] 

KaAurai • Sxtp iariy, ippijytuGiv, xA-fiprjs rpopb -Horapoll, cap. 38. 

The Egyptian name for learning may be illustrated from Xenophon. 
The ancient Persians had the same usage. 'E^ror, root lUpaais x4pxuv 
roii! lavruv xatSas tit rd teotya r ?t SiKaioavmji SiSaricaAsTa. 'AAA* oi pi. 
Sovdpivoi rpiptiv robs jircuSai ipyovyras, rtpxov<riv oi Si pi) Svydptvoi, 
ob vtpitovoiv. — Cyropadia, cap. ii. 
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of the common root, <r&5, in the Egyp¬ 
tian and Arabic idioms. And with this conclu¬ 
sive example of their identity, I shall close my 
observations upon the Eosetta Stone. It will re¬ 
main for the candid reader to draw his own infe¬ 
rences from the fact, that of four Egyptian words 
preserved, one on that monument, and three by 
Horapollo, one and all, on examination, prove to 
be pure Arabic words, each in its proper Ara¬ 
bic sense.* But this process is the converse, 


' * The catalogue may be enlarged from the following passage of Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, accumulating tho Egyptian names, preserved in the 
Classics for the Automclt, or deserters from the army of Psnmmcticus, 
who retired from Egypt into Nubia, where they became a colony : 

“ The exact position of tho country they occupied is unknown. He¬ 
rodotus places it on the Nile, at about the same distance from Mcroe, as 
this last is from Elephantine, or fifty days* journey ; and adds, that these 
Automoli (deserters) ‘ arc known by the name of Asmach, which, being 
translated, signifies Standing on the left hand of the king.' (ii. 30.) Strabo 
states (16.) that ‘they settled near Meroc, which was afterwards governed 
by the Queen’; and calls them 4 Sebritir, a name implying Strangers.’ 
But Pliny (vi. 30.), on the authority of Aristocreon, reckons ‘sovcntccn 
days from Meroc to Esar, a city of tho Egyptians who fled from Psam- 
mcticus, and who are reported to have lived there 300 years.’ 

“ A singular connection mag be observed between the names given bg 
different writers to this people and their country. 4 Esar (says Pliny) is 
called, by Bion, Sapen, and is supposed to mean Strangers ;' and the 
neighbouring Symbari, Semberitic, Sambri, and Scmbolitis, cannot fail 
to recall the Sebrit® of Strabo ; or the great similarity of the words 
Shemmo (a stranger), and beri (new), in the ancient Egyptian language. 
It Is not loss remarkable that Esar is Mr pure Arabic word signifying 4 the 
left hand;’ synonymous with Shemal; and this lost is plainly pointed out 
in the hagdx of Herodotus, where the letter x has been accidentally 
changed for the letter \ it so much resembles. It is highly improbable 
that 1240,000 men could have had any duty 4 on tho left hand of the 

F 
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and, therefore, the measure of the process pre¬ 
viously carried on, and terminating in precisely 
the same result; namely, the experimental de- 
cyphermcnt of the enchorial and hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. 


HYCSOS. 

' The result of the foregoing experiments upon 
the specimens of the Egyptian vocabulary pre¬ 
served by Horapollo, suggested the application of 
the same test to one of the most prominent terms 
in that vocabulary, the Egyptian denomination 
of one of their own dynasties, that of the Hycsos, 
or Shepherd-kings. A two-fold etymology of 
^his celebrated title is given in two fragments of 
Manetho preserved by Josephus. The seeming 
discrepancy in these passages has been well re¬ 
conciled by Jablonski; who shows, from the text 
of Manetho, that Hyc t in the Egyptian, signified, 


king; ’ a post, moreover, reserved for the sons of the monarch, or the 
chief persons of the country ; and we may rather conclude this name to 
have been given these strangers in consequence of their coming from the 
left, or north, which was considered the left of the world, and is still so 
called (Shemal) by the Arabs of the present day."— Vol.L pp. 153, 154. 

Upon this passage I shall only observe, that tho Egyptian synonymes 
enumerated, viz. Shmal Esar (and Sham 

the left, arc all pure Arabic words; and all three, as in the ancient 
Egyptian, synonymes for the left, or the left hand. 
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primarily, to gird or bind , and Sos, a shepherd, 
whence the compound Hyc-sos, denoting Shep¬ 
herds girt with the ensigns of royalty , passed into 
a title of honour, Uycsos , or Shepherd-Icings. * 

• ‘ExaXtiro Si ovpxav atnOv f6vos 'TK2X12 • rovro Si int, (3aai\nt 
seospivts. Tb yap 'TK, xaff Upiu yXvoaav, QaoiXia <mpalvti, rb Si 
2 X 12 , lroinftv imt, xa\ xoipivis kotA rip ko aV 8 i5a«/cw *a! o5r», 
<nw'Ww 7 ^<to« TK2X12. ‘E* 8 * fiAAy avr,ypa<p<f, ol fraoiXut <r»j- 
palytaOas 8ii ttjj toD TK irpo<nryoplar, &AA&, roii'dmov, alxpaXArovs 
SijAowrflai xoi/x/vat. T 8 78 /* TK, nd\iv, Alyvmiaarl, ttalvb AK Saauy6pmnr t 
aixna*4rovt faSts pyrin .— Manetho apud Joscphum, lib. i. cont. 
Apion. § 14. p. 443. 

Hio, igitur, Linguam Sacram, vcl Sacerdotnlcm, iEgyptiorum, com- 
memorari videmus. Et ex voce, qua ex ilia ipsa lingua profertur, nliquod 
do ilia judicium ferre liccbit. Vox ilia cst TK2X12. cx duobus, TK ct 
2X12, composite. Vocum harum altera, 2X12, non liabet quod quenquam 
mcrilo possit mornri. Tcstatur Manetho in dialccto comrauni voce hie 
dcsignari Pastorem. Et ita res omnino so liabet. In dialccto Sahidicn, 
sivc /Egypti superioris, Sehos, vel Sos, dicitur Pastor. Vox vero altera, 
TK, majorem diflicultatem parit Secundum Manethoncm, nliud signi- 
fient in dialccto communi, aliud in dialccto sacra. In dialccto communi, 
TK odspiratum, id cst Hyc vcl Hue, cincfum significat Ubi recto, ut 
opinor, mouuit Lud. Picquius, Doctor quondnm Sorbonicus, dcsignari 
hie voeem »<1 c*t Hac vcl Ciiac ; verum minus recte addit, voce 

ilia significari vinclum, otsi Manetho id affirmaverit, cujus nescio verum 
inscitiam, nn vero malam fidem, rcprchendcrc hie debeam. ;^HK et 
*V1^)K> iEgyptiorum sermone, non dicitur Captious, aut vinctus instar 
coptivi. Proprie vox ilia significat Cingtrt, aut scipsum, nut nlium. 
Levit. viii. 7, 8. 13.; Luca, xii. 35. Dicitur ctiam do animalibus, quro 
cinguntur, aut instomuntur. Gen. xxii. 13., Num. xx. 21. Eadem voce 
ctiam significatur se armare, vcl armis se cingerc. Num. xxxi. 3. 5. 
Nam, ut Pausanias monct, T8 ivSuvai rii 3*Aa, ixiAow ol uaAruol 
£(ioaoOai. Verum in dialccto sacra Saccrdotum, Jlyh vcl Uue, signifi- 
cabat Jlcgcm. Quid ita? Quin, ut opinor, reges inaugurandi, aut 
armis iuduebantur, aut initiandi primum, vestibus rcligiosis a Saccrdo- 
tibus amiciobantur, ntquc cingcbantur. Cinctus ille, apud iEgyptios 
sicut apud gentes alias diadematis gestatio, symbolum crat inaugumtionis 
regia;, vcl regia: potestatis in aliquem collatio solcmnis. Hinc Saccrdo- 

p 2 
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Here, therefore, a fresh opportunity offered, in 
a conspicuous example, for testing the identity 
between the Arabic and the old Egyptian. The 
experiment was repeated, and with renewed 
success. The components of the Egyptian com¬ 
pound at once presented themselves in the Ara¬ 
bic lexicon: namely Uic or Ilyc , Cingerc, 
“To gird”, and Sws , Rexit pro arbitrio 

gregem , subditosve: Administravit. Ruling abso¬ 
lutely over a flock, or subjects: Administering (as 
a shepherd, or as a king). 


KONDU. 

If the name, or title, of the Shepherd-kings of 
Egypt, supplies a fair presumption of agreement 
in their vocabularies, at that early period, be¬ 
tween the Egyptian and Arabic, the age imme¬ 
diately following the expulsion of the Hycsos fur¬ 
nishes positive proof, in a Scriptural example, of 


tibus, in lingua ipsorum sacra symltolica, cingerc significabat inatgurarc 
in regem, ct cinctus dicilur, rex leg'uime ct rite inauguratus. Possunt ea 
qua; dixi ox Schdiiastc veteri in Germanici AraUa confirraari ; ci jus 
idcirco verba opera pretium crit adscribere. Dc Tcmplo autem Apidis 
Mcmpliitico luce observnt: Ubi mos f\at aolio rtgio dccorari reges qui rtg~ 
nabant. Ibi cuirn sacris initiabantur primum, ut dicilur, reges, satis religiose 
tuxicati. Ilic, ut videtur, Jhjc Latinc rodditur lunicatus. — P. E. Ja- 
llonsli, Pantheon /Egypt, tom. iii. prolcg. exxx—cxxxiii. 
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the identity of those vocabularies. The proof now 
in question, from the history of Joseph, is happily 
preserved to us by the authors of the Septuagint 
version, themselves Egyptian Jews, in the name 
of Joseph's cup. In this part of the story (Gen.xliv. 
2. 17.), the LXX., it is most remarkable, for 
the Hebrew word Gahid, “A drinking cup,” 
substitute the Egyptian word KoVSu, Condu. 
That this term was Egyptian, is self-evident from 
the facts, that it is not Greek, and that the trans¬ 
lators were Alexandrine Jews. Not finding a 
root of this form in the Hebrew lexicon, I had 
recourse, as usual, to the Arabic. And here 
again, as usual, the Arabic vindicated its claim 
to the place assigned it throughout the present 
work, as the master-key to the one primeval lan¬ 
guage. On reference to Golius, the root m at 
once presented itself, with its derivative jaJ, 
Jcindid, Constitutio vini, cliani ipsum Vinum.* 


* These vitally important definitions are wholly overlooked by Preying. 
And I cannot neglect the opportunity of observing, that, while many 
additions (some very valuable) have been made by this lexicographer, 
he has been guilty of numerous omivsion*, not of roots, but of similarly 
important definitions and senses, to be found, like jji;, Vinum, in 
Golius. I state the fact (of which I have noted ample proofs), not in 
depreciation of the work, but to guard students against the vulgar error 
of supposing, that, because they possess Preying'* lexicon, they can 
dispense with that of Golius: of whom it has been truly said by Sir 
William Jones, that " the palm of glory in this branch of literature is due 
to Golius, whose works arc equally profouud. and elegant j so porspi- 
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The quality of wine, and absolutely Wine. The 
cognate root kanaz, next occurred, and in the 
actual signification of the Egyptian term 
xop8u t viz. jaJ, Scyphus parvus: “A small flagon, 
or wine-vessel.” 

The philological value of the passage in which 
this Egyptian term occurs, is enhanced by the 
peculiarity of expression in the Hebrew text, as 
well as in the LXX. version : in the former the 
word instead of DO, caivas, a wine-cup, 
occurs five times, being the only examples of its 
use, excepting once (Jer. xxxv. 5.), where it has 
no equivalent in the LXX.; in the latter, the 
equivalent term, xovou, occurs also five times*, 


cuous in method, that they may always be consulted without fatigue, 
and read without languor, yet so abundant in matter, that any man, who 
shall begin with his noble edition of the grammar compiled by his 
master Erpenius, and proceed, with the help of Am incomparable dictionary, 
to study his History of Tnimur by Ibni Arabsliah, and shall make him¬ 
self complete master of that sublime work, will understand the learned 
Arabic better than the deepest scholar at Constantinople or Mecca.”— 
Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. pp. 4, 5. 

• The passage of the LXX., with the lights thrown on it by the scho¬ 
liasts and paraphrasis, is here subjoined : 

T& uivZo pod rd hpyvpovv ip$d\ert els rbv p&pcnneov too veteripov. 

'Ira r« poo t 6 nivbv ri hpyopcdv ; ob tout o for iv iv $ vlvti 

b tevplos poo, ainbs Se oiairloptp olwi(trcu iv alnf. 

II ap' $ hv eCprjs ri k6v5v t uv icalScev oov, ivoOv^aKirat. 

Wap' $ fir tVpt&p to' k6v5o, (eras poo stall. 

Kal tBpt TtJ scivbv iv papolTtstcp rod B tviaplv. 

K4v5v] Poculum, calir, scyphus. y'33, Scyphus, craterr Gen. xliv. 
2 . (ubi vide Montf.) 12. 16, 17. D13, Calix: Ics. li. 17. (ubi dum 
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being the only examples of its use, excepting once 
(Is. li. 17.), where it is used interchangeably with 

TTOTrjploV. 


versioncs coaluerunt) et 22. Suidas, ct Lex. Cyrilli, MS. Brera.: Kivlu, 
icorfipioy. Gloss, in Octateucb.: K irSu, voriptov fiaoiXtxSv. Ilesychius: 
Kiviv, Tortipiov BapGapiKov (ex Pollucc, Persicum, et ex Atbenrco, Asin- 
ticum, quod cotylas decern ccpcrit), npSlov. Ad quern locum Ed. Ber- 
nnrdus nota MStA: q. cavum, cofftmi, vd a calatura, qu. y\vp.ua. Nam 
Arab. utrumque significot, vel vas fodcre, oxcavarc, ct cmlare. 

KolXapa, Pollux. Vel, denique, a forma rotunda, nam est Persia 

idem quod Groce Latinequc axixpos. a oxv^u, i. c. <rxdfa, oxdnru. Vide 
-178. Atbcnrci, ubi constat forma *ua orbiculari. Vide ct Rclandi J>iss. 
Misccll. P. i. p. 218. seq. ac Sturz. dc dial. Maced, p. 91 .—Gesenius invoc. 

'y'23.] Aquila, oxtyor. Symmachus, (ptdXrj. Hieronymus, Pro 
k6vSv, i. c. poculo, quod ctiam in Esaia legimus. Aq. Scyphum, Sym. 
Pliialam, transtulerunt. Scyphus, sic interpres nosier Vulg. Onkelos 
quod allinitatem habet cum calklo: unde caliceri dictam cxistimat 
Fcstus : nam co calida bibebantur. Jonathan |*33'N (quod nou intcl- 
ligo). V'33, formam diversam babebat A D13, quod poculum sonat. [Yet 
D13, as well as y'33, wc have seen rendered by xivSv, ap. Is. li. 17.] 
Moses do Kotsi ait, E'y'33, pocula significarc qualia sunt Alezandrina 
(i. c. Egyptian uriwe-cupi]. KivSv etiam poculum interpretantur: sod Hesy- 
cbius addit ,barburicum fuisse poculum ; ct Pollux, Persicum ; ct Atbemcus, 
Asiaticum, quod cotylas deccm capicbat. — Drusius in coc. xMv, ap. 
Crit. Sacr. in Gen. xliv. 2. 

Scyphum autem meum orgenteum ] LXX. rb xivbv, quod poculi Attalici 
geilus cssc nit Atbenreus. Aquila oxixpov ( scyphum ); Symmachus, 
<piaXtfy (phialam). — Grotius. 

Scyphum mctrrn] JP33, scyphus. Ita Hieron. quem nunc sccutus 
sum. LXX. rb xivtv. Interpres, Condy mcam. Quid c ondy? Lexicon 
Ilcsychii, xMu, irorfipioy BapSapixtiv, xvpGIoy. Scd diversum cssc xfolv, 
nb co quod Grroci xvpStov appellant, patet cx loco quodnm Ilipparcbi, ubi 
simul duo htec nomina leguntur. Locus extat in 11. Allien®). Cctcrum 
Nicomnchus, Persicum esse poculum scribit, ut Atbenreus, Asiaticum, 
dcccm cotylarum capnx. Mcrccrus onnotat, yEorrxiAM tockm e*sk vx- 
deri.— Drusius, Nota Majorca in foe. Gen. 

Amidst these consentient, or conflicting, authorities, the meaning of 
the word xdvSu is as completely hidden, as the cup itself was in Benjamin’s 

r 4 
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The recovery of two pure Egyptian alphabets 
upon the Rosetta Stone,—the enchorial, identical 
with that of Sinai, and the hieroglyphic, possess¬ 
ing several characters in common with the en¬ 
chorial, and others in common with the Ilamya- 
ritic alphabets of Southern Arabia,—naturally 
drew my attention, in the next place, to the pri¬ 
mitive sources whence the Rosetta alphabets 
themselves were derived, the monuments of the 
Pharaohs. The substantial identity of the Egyp¬ 
tian alphabets of all ages became here soon ap¬ 
parent. The characters of Rosetta and Sinai, of 
Hisn Ghor&b and Mareb, continually presented 
themselves to the eye, intermingled with the hie- 
roglyphic figures; and the powers of those cha¬ 
racters proved to be in strict correspondence with 
their forms, when tested by the severe ordeal of 
success in explaining each figure and action 


sack. We may, however, ask: Is it likely, that a vessel measuring nearly 
a gallon (decern cotylas) was drunk out of by Joseph, or concealed in a 
sack's mouth by his steward ? One point is agreed on: the cup, aud 
therefore the name, were of Eastern origin. The most sensible remark is 
that of Mcrcerus, after Moses do Kotsi. Both were Egyptians. From 
the other explanations “ dark with excess of light," how pleasing to 
return to the Arabic lexicon, and the true etymology of the word kovSv, 
vii. or Jijj, “A small flagon or wine-vessel*' Let the learned 
reader compare this etymon with Gcscuius’s, SSx!i> or 

Mldal, kudat , or kulal ; and, after comparison, respectively, of sounds and 
senui, judge for himself. 
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(however obscure or complicated) of the accom¬ 
panying pictorial representations. 

A series of select specimens of these successful 
results shall now be submitted to the reader: be¬ 
ginning with the simpler alphabetic characters and 
hieroglyphic figures; and advancing progressively 
to the decypherment of some of the most interest¬ 
ing and important monuments— monuments, in 
more examples than one, confessedly of a date 
approximating to that of the Deluge; contempo¬ 
rary with some of the earliest events in Scripture 
history; and recording, at once, the most awful 
fact, and the most glorious truth, of patriarchal 
revelation. 

In an early stage of my progress, it was once 
said to me by a learned friend, himself deeply 
conversant with the idiom of the Old Testament: 
“You have given us some specimens of inscrip¬ 
tions accompanied by figures of animals, in which 
the name of each animal, a noun substantive, 
stands beside the figure. Let your alphabet only 
be constructed on this principle, and it will be 
irrefragable.” I accept the friendly challenge: 
although exacting more than ever, I believe, has 
been exacted, hitherto, from the decypherers of 
unknown tongues: premising only, that (were 
it my object to do so) in Egypt at least, owing 
to the multitude and variety of its pictorial 
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monuments, not only could I construct, but re¬ 
construct the same alphabet again and again, 
from as many independent series of pictorial 
inscriptions. 

It will suffice, however, for my proper object, 
to give a few clear and simple specimens of this 
nature: namely, hieroglyphic inscriptions, in 
which each animal appears with its name, a 
noun substantive, above, below, or beside it.* 

In entering more at large upon this line of 
proof (of which a specimen is already before 
the reader in the cartouches from Champollion 
with the names and figure of the lion), I would 
premise once for all, that the object proposed 


• Champollion had the good sense to acknowledge and adopt the 
principle, however mistaken, as he too commonly is, in his own exem¬ 
plifications of it: he speaks of “certains mots, suffisamment determines 
d’ai Hours, par le carnctdrc-imoge, ou dfiterminatif figuratif.” (Gr. Eg. 
p. 74.) To this class of words, it is, I first address myself. 

It may hero be observed once for all, that the legends, in alphabetic cha¬ 
racters, intermingled with the hieroglyphic figures, prove uniformly to 
relate to the animals or objects represented, and not to the gods or the 
kings supposed to bo indicated by those animals. And this is only the 
natural order. For the Egyptians can ed their inscriptions for thmsdvta, 
and not for foreigners. But they knew perfectly ichat gods or kings the 
objects portrayed designated ; and could have no need to chronicle the 
names of those gods or kings for their own information. They confine 
themselves, accordingly, to the names, qualities, and actions of the ani¬ 
mals depicted : a kind of natural history. The consequence is, that they 
leave us almost in tho dark ns to the mystic sense of the hieroglyphics, 
where a mystic sense existed. What was clear ns the daylight to them, 
becomes, to foreign nations, and future times, obscure as midnight dark¬ 
ness : a darkness not dispelled, but only rendered more palpable, by the 
dim twilight of Greek and Roman versions of the hieroglyphics. 
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throughout the present work is, not the theore¬ 
tical reconstruction of an unknown scientific 
grammar, but the experimental recovery of a 
lost vocabulary. This is the Baconian principle, 
the only true one: a principle as applicable to 
philology as to philosophy: which would arrive 
at general conclusions by an induction of facts; 
instead of vainly seeking after facts through the 
medium of preconceived general conclusions. If 
we have the vocabulary of a language, even to a 
very moderate extent, we have its alphabet: if 
we have the alphabet and vocabulary, we have, 
at least, the seeds of its grammar. This gram¬ 
mar, in all primitive tongues, as the reason of 
the case might well prepare us to anticipate, will, 
it is believed, invariably be found of the simplest 
conceivable kind and construction. I have else¬ 
where noticed vestiges of such rude forms of 
speech, both in oral remains of primitive Eu¬ 
ropean dialects, and in the patois of the Gipsies. 
It is presumed that nothing more can be re¬ 
quired for the establishment of the proof, than 
the production of matter-of-fact evidence, that 
the unconstructed idiom here described once 
actually existed, not only as a spoken, but as a 
written language. 

For the knowledge of the fact that such a lan¬ 
guage did once exist, I am indebted to the truly 
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learned reviewer of the First Part of my work 
in the Journal Asiatique, M. Garvin de Tassy. 
This eminent orientalist has shown that the 
most ancient form of the Ifindostanee exhibits 
(though as he conceives from a different cause) 
precisely the phenomena attributed to the one 
primeval language, as described and exemplified 
throughout the present work. The passage is 
too important to be given in any but the 
author’s own words. 

“ C’est prdcisdment cette meme langue primi¬ 
tive que M. Forster croit trouver ici (a Sinai), 
cominc dans les inscriptions hamyarites: ce 
langue antique dont la simplicity sdvdre rejette, 
scion lui, l’emploi presque total des propositions, 
des conjonctions, des inflexions, des dOclinaisons, 
des modes, des temps, des voix, des prefixes et 
des suffixes, en un mot, de tous les accidents 
du discours qui sont reglOs par la grammaire. 
On trouve un phenomene semblable dans les 

OUVRAGES HINDIS LES PLUS ANCIENS. Mais ici, 

c’est par une raison bien differente de celle que 
donne M. Forster de la simplicity primitive. La 
langue hindi ou indienne succOda a une langue 
d’un mOcanisme artistement combinO, d’une sa- 
vante complication et d’une exubOrante richesse 
de formes et de desinences grammaticales. La 
rdaction cut son tour, et voulut rdduire ce 
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langue si parfait a la plus grande simplicity. 
C’cst ainsi qu’on vint a parler et <$crire d’une 
maniere presque inintelligible, tant I’accessoire 
grammatical des mots fut n^glig^.” 

Upon the important case of fact enunciated in 
this statement, it is obvious to remark, that, in 
the first place, it completely sets aside all ante¬ 
cedent negative objections to the existence of 
such a language ; and, secondly, that it supplies 
written exemplifications of that absence, nearly 
total, of all the accidents of speech, which, on 
experimental analysis, had been previously found 
.to characterize every primitive branch of the one 
primeval tongue. With respect to the cause of 
the phenomenon in the most ancient form of the 
Hindostanee, I would venture only to suggest 
the probability that the reaction of which M. de 
Tassy speaks consisted, not in the creation of a 
new unconstructed idiom, but in a return to the 
simplicity of the primitive language of mankind. 
The probability seems sustained by the whole 
history and analogy of language, which has 
always advanced from the simple to the complex; 
which, as Bishop Warburton has most justly ob¬ 
served, “ was at first extremely rude, narrow, 
and equivocal, the art of enlarging language by 
a scientific analogy being a late invention.” 

But the unintelligibility of the ancient Hindos- 
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tanec, as described by M. de Tassy, throws a 
new and invaluable light upon the origin of hiero¬ 
glyphic writing. It is self-evident, that, without 
the aids of grammar, the meanings of words 
must be most uncertain, the meanings of sen¬ 
tences most obscure. Such, we have seen, was 
the result in the most ancient Hindoo dialect, 
in the absence, at once, of grammar, and of pic¬ 
torial illustrations. In the absence of grammar, 
pictorial illustration afforded the obvious and 
only remedy; and, accordingly, we find it co¬ 
piously employed, not by the Egyptians only, 
but by other primitive nations. If the Egyptians 
were not the first to make the discovery, they 
were, at least, the most successful in appro¬ 
priating it. The discovery itself, however, would 
seem coeval with the history of man; and hiero¬ 
glyphics, the interpreters of the first written 
language. 

We proceed with examples of their interpre¬ 
tative uses, beginning with figures of animals, 
in Pharaonic cartouches of the simplest form. 


The Lion. 

(Cartouches containing his name, and attitude or action.) 

No. 1. Subject: a lion passant, surmounting 
the piers of a pro-naos, or gateway. Inscription 
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, nahkSt, Ituglcns too. 
“A roaring/ton." 


Hieroglyphic published by the Egyptian Society, pi. CS. 

facing the head c jQ, nahhdt , Rugiens leo: a 
roaring lion: or the lion roars. “ Roaring as a 
lion.” — Richardson. Or, taken substantively, 
ei ,y : A Leo. A lion. 

Nos. 2. and 3. Subject: in both cartouches, 
above, a lion couchant, below, a dove. Inscrip¬ 
tion in No. 2., js [ aT\dahi har , Leo 

gannivit ad eum. The lion yelps, whines, growls 
at any one. The inscription is repeated in No. 3., 
but accompanied there by a second, belonging 
to the dove: viz. ^Us- nam hamam , moans or 

cooes the dove. The devices, in these adjoining 
cartouches, face each other; and the legends, 
accordingly, are written both ways. The prac- 



• “ When wc find the same word?, letter for letter, and in a sense pre¬ 
cisely the same, in different languages, wc can scarcely hesitate in allow¬ 
ing them a common origin." — Sir IK. Jones's Works, vol. i. p. 139. 
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The lion. 
jb* Aar, Yelp*. 







Aar, Csnnirlt. 

<*\j, nam, i.q . yb 
' an, Gemuit. 

Mourns, cooes. 

U*-, human, Co- 
limbo. turtur. The 
dove: the turtle-dorr. 

tice of writing, indifferently, from right to left, 
and from left to right, will be found general, not 
in Egypt only, but in all the primitive nations 
and idioms of mankind. 

The cartouches Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7., from the 
Florence Sarcophagus, published by Dr. R. Lep- 
sius, Tat. x., contain the one subject, and the one 

4 5 


..JjC, iirin. The lion's doit, 

alio. Princes and chlcftl 
of the people. 




driii, Lustrum leoals. 
item, Prlnclpeiac pro- 
cercs popult. 



Duma 

ft 

^b 

A' V '**'* 

V 


Tho time legends and dcrices upon cartouches placed sideways. 


device and legend: the device, the fore-quarter 
of a lion couchant and an owl; the legend, the 
word ^ = , or ^ c , drm, lustrum leonis, 11 The 
lion’s den,” only, in Nos. 6,7., with the characters 
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differently arranged, to suit the horizontal posi¬ 
tion of these cartouches. The owl, the emblem 
of sleep, appropriately indicates the subject, “ the 
lion’s den or layer.” If the characters be ar¬ 
ranged differently on the principle of the anagram, 
they will read in Nos. 4, 5., and ndr in 
Nos. 6,7. In which case, each legend will be found 
illustrative of both the devices; dm denoting the 
haunt or layer of the lion, and ndr (sonum bom- 
bumne emisit per nares — “ snoring”) the snor¬ 
ing of the owl. However this may be, under 
the figure of a sleeping lion , seems obviously 
represented the tenant of the sarcophagus. 




A 




mad, Loo. A lion. 



The last No,., 8., from a stone in the Louvre, 
contains the fore-quarter of a lion, and his name, 
a noun substantive, beside him. It is remarkable 
here, that, read either way, the word is still a 
lion: viz. ±J\, asad , or dawas , Leo. A 

lion. As the inscriptions usually run in the di¬ 
rection of the animals, the former is the proper 
reading. 

The following examples add three additional 
names of the lion: 

o 
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habit Arlde capUritprtedam. 

«_X<, ntumland, Valldus ct generosus Uo. 

^ ^ "A strong lion.” 



fjj, razam. Leo. Tho lion. 

hand. Inflexlt, domlilt ic. Crouching. 

l*-<i mS/i, Extendlt ic. Stretches himself out. 



hajai, Leo. A Uoa. 


diet, Latravlt, ulultvU. Barks, yelps. 
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The Sphinx. 

In the small temple between the paws of the 
sphinx, discovered by Captain Caviglia, occur 
two couchant figures of sphinxes, with inscrip¬ 
tions describing the attitude and action, and the 
word dawwds , “ Lion,” in front of each 

figure. The longer of the inscriptions is as 

follows:—^ 3 , bemm , Vox gravissima: bassus 

vulgo, “ Deep-voiced,” mat, Extendit (se), 

“ Stretches itself out,” dawwds, “ The 

lion,” u ^j, basbasat, 11 Caudam motitavit,” “Lash¬ 
ing its tail.” The shorter legend is simply, 
bemm rnai dawwds , “Deep-voiced, stretches itself 
out, the lion.” 

Examples similarly in point, under this and 
the following heads, might be multiplied almost 
at will, since they are nearly co-extensive with 
the hieroglyphic monuments of Egypt: in which, 
allowing fairly for exceptions, it may be stated 
as the rule, that the name of each animal repre- 
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sented usually stands beside or near the figure, 
as regularly as the legend accompanies the de- 



beta, Vox gravlulma, ttilgo buiui. A dwp ban »olc«. 
mat, Extendlt <IH). " Stretching " (hbnaelQ. 
dawit.lAO. " A Hon.” 
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vice on coins or medals. But my duty is to 
establish, not to exhaust the proof. 



ban, Voxgr*«U»lm»,eu^'0l*i»*ui. Adeep ban role* («.e. a roar). 

^U, mai, Extendlt (»o>. “ Simchlng" (hltmelf). 

A, davit, Leo. " The Hon.” 


» betbt! (?), Caudam moUU*il. *' Laihw the tall.” 
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The Hare. 


The accompanying glyphographs contain pic¬ 
torial representations of the hare, collected from 
different monuments, not only with the name 
of the animal, a noun substantive, standing, 
in every example, beside it in alphabetical cha¬ 
racters, but with three different names, viz. 
i*j* darimat, ^>j[, arnab , and ^ or 
hharm , or akhram , a word literally signifying clo¬ 
ven-lipped (qui fissum labium habet), and hence 
(though no longer used as a proper name in 
Arabic) manifestly an Egyptian name for the 
hare. A fourth word might be mentioned, 
namely, jjj, karnak , “ A leveret/' which occurs 
over a playful young hare. 




fi ** 


arnab, Lcpui. " A hare." 

\Ls, ida, Cucurrit, auillrlt. " Runs 1 tap biff." 

They are extremely twill in tlieir motion, which is 
a succotion of quid: tarp*."—B dc. Ilriu. 



AWVWV 


fb J t— arnab, Lcput. "A hare." 

U. » kka, Festinarc jusstt. 

Urging toipc«d.''Coingatfkill tpced. 
amaj, Vehementlore incewit grata. 


Deeeplt, drcumrenit prrdam. 
Quo hoc fierct, Latuit port oliqoam rem 
Venator 

Cireumronts lie prey the hunter, lying 
concealed. 
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darlmal, Lepui. “ A hare." 

air, Terrorem concepit. Timidur. Timorou*: Terrified. 


Aim, Oblvit: rem elreumlatui fait •• Skimming in circle.." 

‘ •« The bare never run. .traight forward, but aUoay, doubles about." 

___ Edc. Brio. 

.Hylax. (CanU?) 

Fugax cl pavidum animal. 
Frightened and flying animal. 


q Q 0 <=> N J**' nefar ' 







aataj, Vchcmtnilore Incwil grc.iu. adln, Ampli. oculli pradlu 

Running at full .peed. " Large-eyed. 


Runuing at full .peed 
pj, ram. Fugltlru.. The fugitive. 


Large-eyed 
*_^e» ramd, Fctllnarli. Celer fult. 

Innuit mttnibui iu is. 
Haitei, or Make. *ign* 
with the hands. 


py*-' tharm, Qui fl&iqm habet labium. Hare-lipped 


?• 

cr> 

«w 


* 

4VAV 


wall, Pedcm impoiuit eolo. Coneulcaritrempf*-. 

Putting the feet to the ground: poundlng.(it] with thcjttt. 

jyly nQr, Fugit. Flying. Flight. 

acham, Qui fisum habet labium. Hare-lipped. Hare. 

•w*- 1 hamar, Velociter Inceult. Going at .peed. 

hamham (?>. naJmab, Reciprocavlt .onuxn In gutlure. 

• Breathing hard: panting. 

*\j, nSm, Vox debill., et occulta .eu lubml.ia. Vtl nSm, DornL. 

* rit. " Sleeping." 1 

" A weak, low. .ubmUrire voice." (Cry of hare.) 

it <j£, darimat, Lepu*. *' A hare.” 

i«\j aOr, Terrorem concepit. Sol red with fright. Terrified. 

•• The Timidus or common hare.”—Enc. Brit. The Egyptian., 
like ourtclTM, dccrlbe the hare from Its leading charactori.- 
tic, cowardice. 

O 4 




'VVWd 
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i 11 


Wv^s. 


r lji ndm, Vo* debilU, « oeculu aeu lubmlua. (The fe«ble cry of the 
hare.) 

datimal, Lepus. “ A hare.” 
jjl, nfir, Terrorem conceplt. " Takes fright.” 


O' 


O 2- 




ft 


1. darimat, Lepui. •• A hare.'* 2. Nvx, Dormlrit. “ Sleep*.’ 
3. rata, Inha-rit loco: mantit In eo mlnime exeedenr. ‘‘Stationary." 

I darimat, Lepui. “A lure.” 

I i i oflr, Terrorem concepit. '• Seixcd with fright." 

WV\A 

r..», , 

f I xierwaj, Curau prweedentium primal. “ Firit in the race." 


mc^2L 

A~A%-V 




j\\ a nub, Lcpui. “ A hare." 
itjy nOh, Caput extulit. *' Rains her head.” 








ackarm, Qul flttum habet labium, i. c. “ Hare.lipped " (hence name 
for bare). 

^0, naj. Celer fuit, properavit. Swia. Going at full apeed. 


* * 

ii 




Ay>-\ acharnt, Qul fiuuin habet labium. Hare-lipped ; hence Haro. 

haniar, Velodtor incoiait. “ Going mlftly.” 

UU, nana, Pavidut fuit. Timidui. Timid. The hare. 

naham, Cum vchementl.1 In pectorc ipiritum duxit. Muitum rap. 
Drawing a thick breath. Panting. 
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Of the three names here exemplified, darim 
or darimat, it will be noticed, occurs five times, 
amah , thrice, and kharm or aklirham , four times. 
When it is remembered that there are ten thou¬ 
sand'roots in the Arabic language, and, conse¬ 
quently, a vast amount of probabilities, in each 
example, against any save the true alphabet re¬ 
turning the required name, the recurrence, in all 
the examples, no less than twelve times, of three 
different names for the hare, presents, upon 
the doctrine of chances, a compound ratio of 
evidences, the amount of which it must be left 
to a La Place or a Morgan to compute. 

In the word darimat , the Hebrew scholar will 
notice with interest, in the initial d, the exact 
form of the Hebrew daleth, *7; and, in this 
identification, will recognize one among several 
proofs of the derivation of the present Hebrew 
alphabet, from the alphabetic prototypes on the 
Pharaonic monuments of Egypt. 

It will not escape the reader’s observation, as 
an important adjunct to the proof, that the in¬ 
scriptions accompanying the hare, contain, be¬ 
sides the name, the well-known habits of the 
animal, its timid fear, and its rapid flight. And, 
with these, the attitude and action of the hiero¬ 
glyphic figure uniformly correspond. The hare 
is commonly depicted startled from its form, and 
in full flight. 
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The Goose: the Duck. 

The following illustrations present hiero¬ 
glyphic figures of the goose , and the duck , with 
their common, and most usual, Arabic denomi¬ 
nations, jj or jji, wazz or iioazz, and hatt, 
beneath or beside the birds. The characters in 
the first example are remarkable for their essen¬ 
tial identity with the Hamyaritic a and z of 
Southern Arabia. The z, indeed, both in form 
and power, is preserved in the Ethiopic: but, 
although the form exists in every quarter of the 
globe, the true power of the character <?, viz. a, 
was first recovered in the great inscription at 
Hisn Ghor&b. 


j»\ Amz, Anier. “ A goose." 

(I. q. in/, Ana», trd InteUigcmtut major: nempe 
Anscr.) 

V/ 

jt, Ufaix. Anal. M A duck." 

A 




Lj. bat, Anicr. •• A goo*." 

The next illustration repeats the hieroglyphic 
birds and names, with the addition of words 
descriptive of their habits. The goose, and the 
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duck, in these examples, appear to be emble¬ 
matic accompaniments of the figures in the car- 
touches. 





hu)aat, Fatuus, ituhui. 


FoolUh, stupid.” 



bat. Aruer. 


" A BOOW-" 




^ jjZ, an, Objurgavit. Scolds. 



s toakuak, Rouclionam cmlali roccm. 
•• Making a hoarse noise." 
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Exulting. 



O U, £5, VocIforantU el InercpantU vox. 
A loud, molding voice. 

hj» &o», Anti. •' A duck." 


Jlj' ‘ nir < Vodi tomu, rocifcrntlo. 

< Vodftrou*. Vociferation. 


The Owl. 

We will next submit a few examples of 
owl , the most frequent in its occurrence 
all the hieroglyphics of Egypt. In each 


? s, It 
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ample, the reader will find one or other of its 
two Arabic names, hamat , or nahar, over 



or under the bird. A third term, darum, 

occurs under the owl in a single instance; and 
the definition of the word, Qui venit, abitque 
noctu , “ one who comes and goes in the night,” 
is a sufficient voucher that it, also, was an Egyp¬ 
tian name for the noctua , or bird of night. 



Nahar, properly denotes a male owl: a cir¬ 
cumstance which may enable the ornithologist 
further to test the just application of the name, 
by reference to its accompanying hieroglyphic. 
The inscription, to which we now come, affords 
an exemplification. For here we observe two 
owls, a smaller and a larger; the one, it may be 
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presumed, female, and the other male. And 
the names vary accordingly: before the female, 
the word is simply kamat, Bubo; but before the 
male, it is nahar , Bubo mas, or “ A male owl.” 
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The use of the determinative , or of a hierogly¬ 
phic figure introduced only, or mainly, to deter¬ 
mine the root of a word, correctly ascribed by 
Champollion to the ancient Egyptians, is strik¬ 
ingly illustrated in the inscription here in ques¬ 
tion : in which, immediately following the second, 
or male owl, I was surprized and perplexed by 
an apparent break in the connection, from the 
occurrence of a fish, and two water-lines , with 
the word nahar beside them. That nahar was 
river , and symbolized by the fish and water, was 
perfectly plain. But it was not until the lexicon 
recalled to my mind, that naliar signified, also, 
a male owl , that I became aware of its double 
sense in this context: in which the primary 
meaning of the word, river , with its symbols, is 
employed, merely to fix the root, and determine 
its secondary and subordinate sense. Were no 
second example of this usage in existence, this 
one example might suffice to prove the rule. 
But examples of the rule abound throughout the 
monuments of Egypt. 

The other term in question, the Arabic noun 
substantive lidmat , has also a double sense: 
its first signification being bubo, 11 An owl;” its 
second, caput cujusque animalis , “ The head of 
any animal.” Now the hieroglyphic inscription, 
Plate 9. of the Egyptian Society, happily enables 
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us to convert its twofold meaning into a double 
verification of the Egyption word itself: for it 
so happens, that the same word hamat, is here 
twee introduced, in two adjoining columns of 
the inscription; the hieroglyphic accompanying 



it in the one instance being an owl , and that in 
the other instance, the head of a ram. Hamat 
has a third, and figurative sense, namely, caput 
et princeps tribus vel families , “the head, or 
prince, of a tribe or family.” And as the ram. ^ 

was an Egyptian, as well as a Persian, symbol of 
royalty, this doubtless is the sense, in this monu¬ 
ment, indicated by the ram’s head. 

The following example, from pi. 42. of the 
Egyptian Society, describes the known habits of 
the owl:— 


& 3 






H 
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The Dove. 

After the falcon and the owl, the dove is, per¬ 
haps, the bird of most frequent occurrence in the 
hieroglyphics. And, as in most examples in 
which characters occur along with the pictorial 
figures, the figure of the dove is usually accom¬ 
panied by one or other of its Arabic names. As 
the names for the dove are few, their occurrences 

are the more marked. nammlyat, Pa- 



lumbes fcem., “ The female ring-dove,” and^Us-, 



hamdm Columba, palumbes, turtur, “ A dove, a 
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ring-dove, a turtle,” are the names 
most frequently observable. But a 
third denomination, hakam , is 

also in use. 

In the annexed inscription occur 
three doves; apparently, from the dif¬ 
ference of size, a male and two fe¬ 
males, with all the three names: viz. 

hakam , under the first; <L*j, nam- 
miyat, over the second; and 
hamdm , over the third. That three 
noun substantives, each being a 
different name for the same bird, 
should thus stand in juxtaposition 
with the three doves, is a circum¬ 
stance as unexpected as it is conclu¬ 
sive. 

In the following example, the fish 
and water-mark seem introduced as 
indicating the similarity between 
the murmur of the waves, and the 



cooing of the dove. For the whole inscription 


is simply hem ., “ deep-sounding,” ^ ranem , 
“ coos the dove,” and nammiyat , “ a 


doye” 
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The Ostrich. 

The subjoined glyphograph presents no fewer 
than eight groups, or flocks, of the ostrich, with 
one or other of three Arabic names of this giant 
of the feathered tribes; viz. hlk, hikam , 

and bird, standing beside each group. 
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Kk > Struthlocamclui nut. A rnalo oilrich. 


• flit sn 


Ut, &c.. ct fJjy ranam, Stridult permit. 
Rattling, making a sound with the wings. 



£ls, (**-*» *'*«« o>i«>. 


Struthlccamelai mat. 


The male ostrich. 



|+>J The ostrich nutlet with Its wingt. 

l_}^, «*, The male oilrich. 



Aj&i bird, Struthlocamela tom. The female ostrich. 
ahik, Longicolllt. “ Long-nccked." (?) 




kU 

tr 


r,w> 


l» awi, Ares tlroul congregate. Blrdt In flocks. 


hik, Struthlocamelat mat. The male oitrlch. 

jj Ji nfir.Fuglt: fugamcepit. Fleet: taket Bight. 

! J, dadti, Vehementl curtu latu* fait eamelus. 

Bomo along in headlong flight, Ac. 
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The Zodiac of Tentyra supplies six more spe¬ 
cimens, and two fresh Arabic names, of the 
ostrich, both standing and running. Each name, 
as in the preceding examples, stands beneath, 
above, or beside the bird. The additional names, 
here, are x,, rdad, Struthiocamelus fcern., A 
female ostrich, and c_j \j J% ra/raf\ Struthioca¬ 
melus, A male ostrich. 

The last of these examples claims our special 
attention. The Arabic word rafraf signifies both 
a male ostrich, and a kind of sparrow. And in 
the place of the Tentyra planisphere referred to, 
the sparrow appears along with the ostrich, be¬ 
side, or rather in the word. The proof supplied 
in this twofold verification of the one alphabetic 
root by its pictorial representatives, while obvious 
to the general reader, will have peculiar interest 
with the impartial philologist; who will always 
remember the amount of the evidence, upon the 
doctrine of chances, where one of the ten thou¬ 
sand roots of the Arabic tongue thus stands 
confronted with the two animals, and the only 
two animals, whose name it represents. The 
phenomenon is of frequent recurrence, as already 
shown under the head owl. Its value as a test 
of the alphabet increases, therefore, in compound 
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ratio. For these further examples, the reader 
is referred to the Zodiac itself. 


The Horse. 

- The horse, so conspicuous in the chariots of 
conquerors on the monuments of the Pharaohs, 
is among the rarest figures of animals in the 
hieroglyphics properly so called. In the collec¬ 
tions, however, of Champollion and Lepsius, a few 
specimens (nearly the only ones I have met with) 
are to be found. And as each specimen occurs 
with a word standing beside it, it became matter 
of interest to ascertain whether the word (as in 
the case of all the other hieroglyphic animals) 
would prove to be a name of the horse. The 
experiment was the more important for the pur¬ 
poses of evidence, as the words in question were 
two only; one occurring in six examples, and 
the other in nine. The following are engravings 
of the first set of examples:— 

nn ■ 11 w n v'l 
^ 
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The word in three characters, common the 
reader will observe to all the above examples, I 
read, by the previously formed alphabet, as 
hey an. And on looking for it found kajin, 
Mare Arabico, feeminfi ali&, genitus equus. “ A 
horse bred by an Arab sire from a foreign mare.” 
In other words, the horse of Egypt, a mixed 
breed, half Arab and half Egyptian, celebrated 
in all ages for its beauty, strength, and agility; 
and forming, successively, down to the present 
day, the chief arm of the Saracenic, the Marne- 
louk, and the Turkish armies. 

But the last of the foregoing specimens sup¬ 
plies a second word, also in three characters, or 
rather in one character thrice repeated. The 
character Champollion has treated as a nume¬ 
ral, and its triple recurrence, as the sign of 
the plural number: his sole ground for the 
former inference being this, that the character I 
is so used on the Rosetta stone; where, in its 
single, double, and triple occurrence, it certainly 
represents (as De Sacy was the first to discover) 
the numbers 1, 2, and 3. Now, hence to argue 
that the character I, must always denote the 
number 1, is precisely the same as to conclude 
that the Roman letter I, because used as a 
numeral, must, therefore, always stand for the 
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number 1. And so of all our Roman letters, 
which stand, alternately, for letters and for 
numbers. On the face of the case, therefore, it 
is obvious, that very different grounds of proof 
must be forthcoming to justify so sweeping a 
conclusion, from that contained in a single pre¬ 
cedent on the Rosetta stone. 

But granting him, for argument’s sake, his 
first untenable position, by what process of rea¬ 
soning, I would ask, does M. Champollion arrive 
at his second ? — namely, that because the signs 
I, II, III, stand for the numbers 1, 2, and 3, in 
the Rosetta hieroglyphic inscription, therefore 
the group III, representing number 3, must 
always stand for the plural number. The as¬ 
sumption admits not of discussion: it is at once 
self-destructive; for it is directly at variance 
with the ascertained fact, that the group 11J on 
the Rosetta stone stands for the number 3, and 
for neither more nor less, as the signs I and 11 
also stand for 1 and 2, and for nothing else. 

Now the group III, 1 found continually oc¬ 
curring under the figures of horses, mules, asses, 
oxen, and generally of beasts of burthen. That 
it was not Champollion’s plural number I had, 
on the above grounds, abundantly satisfied my¬ 
self. The question remained what it was: or 
what it did really denote. I was first led to test 
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the matter experimentally, on finding the group 
in question under nine figures of horses, being, 
with the foregoing six, all the examples of the 
horse I had hithero met with. This second 
series of illustrations is submitted to the reader 
in the following engravings: — 



Long familiar with the fact that, *in the 
Arabic lexicons, the first letter of the alphabet, 
\ a , stands both for^ «, and ^ i, and is con¬ 
tinually substituted for them, I at once applied 
this Arabic usage to the Egyptian group in 
question, which, if a bond fide word, was likely 
to contain more than one vowel. I read it, ac¬ 
cordingly, as J., and, on looking for the word, 
found the whole mystery at once unravelled. 
For the root ^ proved to denote, primarily, a 
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wild ass, and then, horse, mule, ass, ox, in a 
word, all beasts of burthen. Here is its defini¬ 
tion : wai, “ Onager: pecul. bene commensa 

corporis constitutione, otque inde etiam de equo 
et aliis dicitur quin et Velox et validum juinen- 
tum;” An active and strong beast of burthen. 
Accordingly the last of the preceding illustra¬ 
tions is one of draught horses in a quadriga. 

The definition prepares us for oxen as well as 
horses. And here, accordingly, they are. 


The Ox. 



i i a 


'1 ■ 


• « • 

1 1 1 

d a o 

i t i 

But the word 

Jj signifies, 

also and espe- 


cially, a well-fed animal, or an animal in good 
condition; and hence is found, occasionally, as 
above, under the figure of a ram. 
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I would take this opportunity of observing, 
once for all, that the whole Champollion system 
of Egyptian numerals is as ideal as the rest of 
his hieroglyphic system. The groups which lie 
mistakes for numbers, being uniformly letters 
and words, explanatory of the figures among 
which they are disposed: single letters being 
frequently repeated again and again in the same 
word, for the sake of intensiveness; and, in 
examples of large flocks and herds of cattle es¬ 
pecially, of conveying the idea, apparently, of 
indefinitely large numbers. 

It is observable of the hieroglyphic figures, of 
the horse, that, like paintings of the French 
school, they are generally in action. The 
Egyptians, however, when they chose, knew per¬ 
fectly well how to represent the horse fatigued 
and at rest. A striking example occurs in the 
plate prefixed to this topic. I would close it 
with a second. Here is a specimen of a fatigued 
horse, standing at ease, with an inscription de¬ 
scribing, what is pictorially represented. 


I | /'"N Stand* at rc*t. 


JC 


mana, Debilitarlt et defatlgaelt rum iter. Weakened and 
wearted fry hit Journey. \ 

mOna/>, Dcbllltu. Debility. 


I I 


LSlJ’ 


wal, Equus. The hone, or The draught horac. 
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The subject of the tablet of the horse-breakers, 
with its explanation in a single word, is one of 
those cases in which the evidence in proof of 
the decypherment is so clear and simple as to 
require only exhibition. I should, accordingly, 
have left the Plate to tell its own story, without 
a word of note or comment, were not this expe- 
rimentum crucis one of sufficient importance to 
justify the mention of the circumstances attend¬ 
ing this decypherment. A friend brought me a 
newly published volume containing this tablet, 
for the purpose of trying whether any light 
could be thrown on the picture from its inscrip¬ 
tion. Immediately on looking at the single 
central word, I told him the word was tis; 
but that full light could hardly be expected 
from one monosyllable. I opened the lexicon, 
however, at the root tis, and, to his great 
surprize and my own as great satisfaction, read 
the primary definition: viz. “Exercuit et ob- 
sequentem reddidit equum .” Exercising and 

taming the horse. That the one word should thus 
give the double action of the picture; it being, 
perhaps, the only one, out of 50,000 Arabic 
words, capable of doing so, and that it should be 
fixed on impromptu from among its 10,000 roots; 
is, on the doctrine of chances, an amount of 
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proof, which it is easier to indicate than to 
compute. 


The Unicorn. 

Notwithstanding the consentient testimonies 
of the ancients, who have described, and of 
modern travellers, who profess to have seen, the 
animal, the existence of the unicorn, — a creature 
of the horse species, armed with a single horn 
set in the forehead, — has been long relegated 
among the fables of natural history. The idea 
of its being the rhinoceros, entertained by some 
writers, is merely one of those expedients by 
which difficulties are evaded, without being 
overcome. Without canvassing the notion fur¬ 
ther, it seems sufficiently disposed of by the 
description of the unicorn in the 29th Psalm:— 

“ He maketh them, also, to skip like a calf: 

Lebanon and Sirion, like a young unicorn." 

The passage was pointed out to me by a youthful 
friend in this connection, with the just remark, 
that “ The rhinoceros could not skip.” It can, 
indeed, run, or rather shuffle along, with con¬ 
siderable speed; but to bound or spring seems 
wholly incompatible with the form of so un¬ 
wieldy a creature. 

The ancients, on the contrary, conformably 
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with the scriptural representations of its qualities, 
have, with one accord, described the unicorn as a 
species of horned wild ass. Aristotle, who dwells 
most upon its formidable properties and powers 
(said to give it the mastery in combats with the 
elephant and the lion), is sustained in his descrip¬ 
tion of the animal by the later concurrent autho¬ 
rities of ./Elian and Pliny. Pliny’s words, which 
make the unicorn a native, not of Mesopotamia, but 
of India, are few but full: “ excepto asino Indico, 
qui uno armatus est cornu: ” * “ The Indian ass 
excepted, who is armed with one horn.” In 
support of these testimonies, “ Dr. Sparman in¬ 
forms us, that the figure of the unicorn described 
by the ancients has been found delineated by 
the Snese Hottentots on the plain surface of a 
rock in Caffraria; and therefore conjectures, that 
such an animal either does exist at present in 
the internal parts of Africa, or at least once 
did so. Father Lobo affirms that he had seen 
it.”f And the statement of this learned Jesuit 
(if needing confirmation) seems accredited by 
more recent accounts, especially by the report 
in Frazer’s Tour to the Himmalas, where we 
arc told that “ it is found in the plains of 
Tibet.” t 

* Hut, Nat. 1. xi. c. 45. Aristot. Hist. Anim. ix. 7. p. 1G8. Lilian. 
Hist. Anim. iii. 41. 

f Enc. Brit { See also Gesenius, Lex. Hcbr., in voe. 
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It will clearly be no slight accession to these 
collective evidences, upon a question of natural 
history rendered so interesting by its connection 
with the zoology of Scripture, if the unicorn, in 
the form of a horse or ass, shall be found de¬ 
lineated upon the monuments of ancient Egypt; 
and if the inscription accompanying the device 
shall prove to be its legend, and this legend to 
contain its Egyptian, as well as classical deno¬ 
mination, that, namely, of the wild ass. 

Without further introduction I now submit the 
testimony (see next page) on this subject borne 
by an Egyptian monument. Premising only that 
the second character of the inscription, the m , 
is not the ordinary Egyptian m, but the Ham- 
yaritic m , as exemplified at Hisn Ghorab. 

Compare the asses in this tablet with the 
unicorn of the classic writers, and have we not 
here before us the wild ass of Aristotle or Pliny ? 
Compare, again, its habits as above described, 
with its habits as delineated in Scripture, and 
have we not here before us — “the^yof wild 
asses — the wild asses quenching their thirst — 
the range of the mountains their pasture, and 
searching after every green thing.” * 

* Compare Job, xxxix. 5— 12. Tlic whole description appears to 
bolong to the one animal. 
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lahmur, Aalnui lyWcaicr, onager. “The wild au." 
UsjJ>-, hap, Lretain* full. Rojolcing: Joyful. 


val, Onager: p'cul, bone coramenu corporlt constitution*. 
The w itd ass: specially wcll-fcd, or In high condition. 


SyC) "ill/, Agtnen forarum. A herd of wild animals. 

real. Onager. The wild an. 

r.j*li aum, Pahulo ct potu Atiwu implctus full. 

Asset full to repletion with food and drink. 


The Camel. 

From the physical character of the country, 
and the necessities of its commerce, we might 
safely assume, antecedently, that the camel, “ the 
ship of the desert,” if not a native, must, in all 
ages, have been naturalized in Egypt. Her in¬ 
tercourse with India by the Red Sea on the 
one hand, and her communications with the in- 
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terior of Africa on the other, lay alike across 
those deserts, for the traversing of which the 
camel was providentially formed and designed. 
The necessities of Egypt, consequently, suppose 
the demand; while the neighbourhood of Arabia 
secured the supply. Yet while Egypt, from the 
earliest times, may well be supposed to have 
abounded with this useful servant, we observe 
(as though to expose the true worth of mere 
negative objections) a nearly total absence of 
the camel from her monuments.* The nearly 
total silence on the subject in the books of Moses 
might complete the negative argument, were it 
not for the occurrence of a single text which 
at once overthrows it. In Exodus, ix. 3., we find 
not only mention of the camel, but we find 
“camels” enumerated among the flocks and 
herds which most abounded in Egypt: “ Behold, 
the hand of the Lord is upon thy cattle which is 
in the field; upon the horses, upon the asses, 
upon the camels , upon the oxen, and upon the 
sheep.” The absence of the camel from the 
monuments, therefore, however to be accounted 
for, certainly cannot be explained by its absence 
from the country. 


• The elephant occurs in two examples: vix., Wilkinson, plate 4.; 
and in a plate of the Egyptian Society’s. I am not aware of a third in¬ 
stance. 
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The camel, however, does sometimes occur 
among the hieroglyphics*; and more frequently 
than might appear on a cursory inspection. The 
reason is its singular resemblance to the ostrich, 
with which it is constantly liable to be con¬ 
founded in minute delineations. Even in nature, 
the classical name for the ostrich, viz. struthio - 
camelus, or the camel-bird, attests the liability 
to ocular illusion; and the testimony of travellers 
proves the fact of this liability, since, at a dis¬ 
tance, it is often difficult to discriminate a flock 
of ostriches from a herd of camels. .The illusion 
is heightened, in the hieroglyphics, by a further 
circumstance, namely, that the camel is mostly 
represented sideways, not in action, and conse¬ 
quently showing only two legs. It is, accord¬ 
ingly, by the head alone that it is distinguished 
from the ostrich; but, to a correct eye, this mark 
will be mostly sufficient. I have already noticed 
an example in Wilkinson’s Egypt, plate 7 6., where, 
thougli the hieroglyphic shows but two legs, it is 
impossible to mistake the animal. 

I now come to examples of a similar kind, but 
far ruder form, belonging to the earliest stages 


• So also does the camelopard: finely delineated, Wilkinson, plate 4.; 
nnd microscopically in Champollion’s Precis. 

rtatftj. Cam da noblllj. A noble ihe-cgmel. (Tic camelopard.) 
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of Egyptian art, and the first monuments of the 
Pharaohs. I refer to the series of royal signets 
or cartouches so called, beginning, it is said, 
with Menes, the founder of the monarchy, b. c. 
2188, and carried down to Nectanebo. With the 
assigned dates and ownerships I do not here 
intermeddle, further than to observe, that, what¬ 
ever their object or their origin, the earliest of 
these remains are certainly of the very highest 
antiquity. Older, apparently, than the pyramids; 
perhaps little posterior to the dispersion of man¬ 
kind. In several of the most ancient of these car- 
touches appear minute figures, with bodies resem¬ 
bling those of birds, but heads resembling those 
of quadrupeds. The minuteness of the objects, 
naturally deceiving the eye, led to the conjecture 
that the emblem of these Pharaohs (styled the 
Memphite dynasty) was “ a chicken.” On exa¬ 
mining the hieroglyphic carefully, I conceived 
that the supposed chicken was an ostrich; and, 
on directing my attention to the head, I further 
found that what appeared to be an ostrich was 
more probably intended for a camel. The proba¬ 
bility is increased by the consideration, that, in 
the hieroglyphics generally, birds are uniformly 
placed upon perches, while the animals repre¬ 
sented in these cartouches are not. 

From this general impression of the character 
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of these cartouches, and of the object designed 
to be represented in them, I turned to the 
lexicon to try whether further light might be 
drawn from their brief inscriptions. The results 
of the experiment proved confirmatory of my 
previous impression: the camel, or some defini¬ 
tion relating to the camel, being, in the specimens 
fixed on, the sense of each successive word: the 
word in No. l.,from the First Pyramid, signifying 
“ A camel drinking out of a channel or conduit; 
those in No. 2., “ A keeper or herdsman of dis¬ 
persed camels;” and the three words in No. 3., 
“ Summoning to water the strong and docile 
camel, marked with a brand on the side 


I tal, Camelu« blbem ox canal! <jul \j\ vocatur. 
“A camel drinking out of tho canal called i 


imM, Ciutoa, protector, defemor. A keeper, guardian, protector. 
i niil > Dlagrogatl aunt Cornell. Diipcrrcd or icattercd camels. 



herkar, A qua turn duxlt camclot. Lending camels to water. 

bj, icahcn, Magnus corpore, ct subactus ac obsequeru cnmclus. A 
large-bodied, docile camel. 

kh'dlan, Not* In jumenti latere. A mark, or brand, in the side 
of a beast of burthen. 

That any of these elucidations of the devices 
by the legends should be fortuitous, I knew by 
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experience to be little likely. That the last 
word in No. 3. (that inscribed within the car¬ 
touche beside its device) describing the mark or 
brand which is to be seen stamped, as the defini¬ 
tion specifies, on the side of the animal, could be 
accidental, is a conclusion to which the thorough¬ 
bred controversialist is alone likely to come. 
The collective evidence plainly countersigns the 
inference suggested, antecedently, by the heads 
of the animals, that the devices are camels. 

This result would be of little consequence did 
it terminate in itself. It may become of high 
interest, if it shall be found to throw a ray of 
light upon a point of great doubtfulness and 
difficulty ; the origin, namely, and etymon of 
the royal name or title of Pharaoh. 

ORIGIN AND ETYMON OP THE IMPERIAL TITLE 
PHARAOH. 

It is sufficiently known that the term Pha¬ 
raoh, like that of Tobba in Yemen, of Caliph at 
Bagdad, or of Ccesar at Rome, was not a proper 
name, but a dynastic title, appropriated, in suc¬ 
cession, by all the native dynasties of Egypt. It 
is the oldest title of honour in the world ; and, 
as such, is not undeserving of the efforts be¬ 
stowed by commentators to trace its origin and 
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import. By those who derive this, regal title 
from the Hebrew, it is made to signify “ ( He ) 
that disperses , that spoils , or that discovers By 
those who have recourse to the Syriac, it has been 
interpreted (very variously it must be allowed), 
“ The revenger , the destroyer , the king, the cro¬ 
codile.” What special appropriateness may be 
discernible, in all or any of these etymologies, 
is a question I would leave willingly w'ith other 
inquirers. I shall confine myself to the remark, 
that, with the exception of the definition king, 
however one or other of them may agree with 
one or other of those ancient sovereigns, the 
foregoing senses have no lineal connection what¬ 
ever with the series or succession of the Egyp¬ 
tian kings. 

Under the conviction that the whole of these 
etymons were absolutely groundless, I was led, 
on discovering (as I conceived) the camel among 
the emblems of the first Pharaohs, to try whe¬ 
ther any connection might be traceable between 
the symbol of a camel and this royal name or 
title. I began by examining, in the Arabic, the 
senses of the root fard. When, together 
with the proper sense here required, viz. “ Head , 
Prince , King” which the root JHS has only 
conventionally in the Hebrew, I met a series of 
definitions directly identifying the emblem of 
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the camel with the title of the kings of Egypt,— 

fardj Mactavit V- farda , i. e. primogeni- 
tum camelce. “ Sacrificing the Farda , or first¬ 
born of the camel." Mactavit, immolavit, primo- 
genium cameli. “Offering up, immolating the 
first birth of the camel." Primus camelm pullus. 
“ The first foal of a camel.” Primus camehe pullus, 
quern mactabant diis suis Arabcs pagani, aliis, 
Camelus juvencus, quern Arabes, ante Moham- 
medis tempus, diis mactare solebant. “ The first 
foal of a camel, which the pagan Arabs sacrificed 
to their gods, or, a young he-camel whom the 
Arabs, before the time of Mahomet, were wont 
to offer in sacrifice,” &c. 

^jfi, Farid , as well as Faradn , being 

the Arabic name for Pharaoh *, the integral 
connection between the symbol and the title, 
between c j, the first-born of the camel, and 
the First-born of the Egyptian kings, at 
once broke upon me in its full light. That 
the law of primogeniture was a fundamental law 
of Egypt, is clear from the account of Moses. 
The Mosaic record of the judgment or the first¬ 
born , is a witness to its prevalence through all 
grades of society: the patriarchal inheritance of 
the birth-right still survived in heathen Egypt, 

. • pro Pharao. Karo. op. Freytog. 
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otherwise the judgment would not have been di¬ 
rected and limited as it was: “ And it came to 
pass that, at midnight, the Lord smote all the 
first-born in the land of Egypt, from the first¬ 
born of Pharaoh that sat on his throne, to the 
first-born of the captive that was in the dun¬ 
geon.” * 

But the law of primogeniture being the law of 
Egypt, and Pharaoh signifying, at once, the first¬ 
born of the camel , and the king, its two-fold sense 
supplies a two-fold dignus vindice for the trans¬ 
mission of this title, through the heirs of the 
throne, from father to son, for more than 1500 
years. 

We have already seen that the Arabic root 
c,i, in its primary sense, supplies what the 
Hebrew root JHD fails to supply, the Scriptural, 
that is to say the Egyptian, sense of this once 
celebrated name. N.ow, fortunately, we learn 
from Josephus, that the Scripture term njHD, 
Pharaoh , was not a Hebrew, but an Egyptian 
word: Proprie regem significare hoc voeabulum in 
lingud PEgyptiaca dudum observavit Josephus.f 
But the idea of sovereignty , converted into the 

• Exod. xii. 29. 

f Gescn. in voc. '0 4>apa*y tear' Alywrriovs 0affi\ta ffjyiafrfi. oT/uu S' ai- 
robt U iralSaiy fiAAou xP^vovs oyifiaffW irtiSay Si 0aot\ui ' yivovrai, rb 
ffnn&nv oirxuv tV 1(owrlav tcarii <rJ)v varplov ykurrav mrovofii- 
(raffai.— Ant. Jud. 1. viii. c. 2. 
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title of king, is, also, the primary sense of the 
Arabic root, viz. fard: In summo fuit, 
summumque cepit vel tenuit. Superavit olios 
nobilitate. “ At the summit of affairs: holding 
the reins of state: before'all others in dignity.” 
Whence, Caput et princeps populi. “ Head and 
prince of the people.” And thus, in fixing the 
long-disputed etymology of the title of Pharaoh, 
we obtain one more example of actual identity 
between the vocabularies of the Arabic and of 
the old Egyptian; and one additional proof of 
the preservation in the Arabic, beyond any other 
of the Semitic dialects, of the primary elements 
of the one primeval language. 

The planisphere of Tentyra supplies further 
materials of proof, which it may be as well to 
introduce before we pass on to other topics.* 

• Dccyphermcnts of the Zodiac and Planisphere of Tentyra will be 
found in their proper places as we proceed. In none of the Egyptian 
sculptures is the principle of legend and device more clearly exemplified 
than in these remains : a point of the higher importance, because of the 
attempts of infidelity to build an atheistical theory upon the pretended 
anti-scriptural antiquity of Tentyra and its Zodiac. Tho fact, that its 
brief inscriptions, in alphabetic characters, contain merely the names and 
actions of the monster animals who represent the signs of the Zodiac, 
and beside which they stand, reduces to its proper insignificance and 
evanescence this* infidel castle in the air. 
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The Dog or Jackal. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of its hiero¬ 
glyphic ostriches occurs, seated in a boat, a 
human figure with a dog’s or jackal’s head. The 
word *** wehweh, in plain Arabic letters, stands 

over the head. But the Arabic term 

wahwah , signifies canis vociferans, “ A barking 
dog,” and a^,,wehweh, Minus latrare valens canis, 
“ A low-barking dog.” The latter is manifestly 
the action in the hieroglyphic, where the dog is 
howling or whining, with the mouth half-closed. 
And this word stands, not only with the same 
sense, but with the same letters * *, as the cor¬ 
responding Arabic term. 

The next example is one of extraordinary in¬ 
terest, and claims corresponding attention. For, 
if I do not greatly deceive myself, it will be 
found, hereafter, to let in a flood of light upon 
the dog-headed monsters and the demonology 
of Egypt. In the same circle, a little in advance 
of the sitting cynocephalus above noticed, ap¬ 
pears a dog-headed figure standing, with a word 
in two letters' in front of the face. The characters 
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were old acquaintances, viz. the Egyptian or 
Harayaritic h, E23, and the Greek nun , <g. The 
word, therefore, I read as jin or Inn. Jin signifies 
genius or dcenion. It might be the proper word, 
but it proved and told nothing. I turned, there¬ 
fore, to the Arabic root hin, but was too 
familiar with its senses to have hope of further 
light from it. On consulting Golius, I found 
hin only as synonymous with jin , ^ pro 
Dsemonum genus, aut simile, “ A kind or class 
of demons, &c.” Richardson had not the word. 
As a last resort, I had recourse to Frey tag, but 
without hope of a more favourable result. The 
reader will probably share my surprise, when I 
read the following definition: Gens qua>dam 

ex daimonum numero, ex quibus canes nigri 
originem traxisse dicuntur; vel infimi ordinis de- 
bilesque; vel canes eorum * ; vel creatura qiue me¬ 
dium locum tenent inter homines damonesque 


• The words above the cynoccphalus, and beside the star, vi*. 
nil, Vir dtbilis, and o»i> Latravit, ululimt, canif, have manifest 

reference to tbis dog-demon. 
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(Diw. TIuds.) — “ Hin, a certain race of demons, 
from whom the black dogs are said to derive their 
origin; or [demons] of the lowest order and 
weak; or their dogs; or creatures, who hold a 
middle place betceen mm and demons .” * 

It is obvious to remark how perfectly the 
cynocephalus who stands beside the word meets 
and explains this singular definition. The race 
of demons, reputed ancestors of the race of black 
dogs, are naturally represented with dogs’ heads; 
or as a mongrel race, between men and dogs. 
If, in this respect, the cynocephalus before us 
bears some resemblance to the Egyptian Anubis, 

• This term M*, bcsl ^ e tl,c ®8 ur0 a cynoetphahit 

(the representative, indifferently, of Typhon and Anubis) shows the cor¬ 
rectness of Plutarch’s view of the Egyptian myths concerning Osiris, 
Typhon, &c.: namely, that they belonged to beings of a middle order 
between men and gods, or men and demons. B iAnov olv, oi rb xtp\ rbv 
Tixfwvo, xal "Oaipiv, xal 'loiv loropoiptva, pi)rt dtuv xaBiipara, pi/re 
iiBpurtev, fiAAa SaipSvuv ptyaAuv tJvat vopiCovrts ‘ obs xal TlAaruv, xal 
tlvOayipas, xal 'Ztvoxpdrris, xal Xpfoimros, Mptvot rots iraXal BtoAdyots, 
ififruptvtffripovs uiv avOpuvuv ytyovivai Aryotxri, xal xoAKy ry Suvd- 
fiii tjji ' $6oiv vxtpQipovras Tjpuv, rb Si doov olm ayuyis, ofibl Hxparov 
fxotnas, a’AAi xal ^ujejs xal adparos alo6n<Tti, owt iAi)x&*> ybovijv 

BtXopivy xal ir 6vov, xal 8<ra rabrtut iyytviptv* rail ptraSoAeus ircUhj, rovr 
piv paAAov, robs 81 frrrov ixirapdrrti. TIvovrai yap, us iv 4 vdpuxots, xal 
Salpoaiv, iptrys Sia-popal xal tax tar rd yap T eyavrixA, xal Tiranxd, xap' 
"ZMyciv ftdpaxi, xal K pivov ru/bs 69tapo i vpi^tis, xal Mbusos avriri^tis 
xpbs’AviAAuva, <pvyat rt Aiovfoov, xal xA&vai Ayui/rpos, oMlx 4woA*f*ovow 
ruv ’Oaipiaxuv, xal Tv^uvixuv, &AAuv rt uv xcUriv f|«( mv &WS ijv 
puQoAoyovpivuv dxovnv • 00 a rt pvonxols IrpoTs xtptxaAvxrdptva xal r<A«~ 
reus, tyfara Siojrd^trat, xal iBiara xpbs robs voAAovs, Spoiov ix« Adyov .— 
De Isiil. et Osir. cop. xxv. 
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or to Tkoth, it seems clearly distinguished, by the 
meanness of the figure, from those famous deities. 
Its appearance agrees with its character, as de¬ 
fined under the term kin , Daemon infimi ordinis 
debilisque. But the most curious point in this 
curious hieroglyphic is, the light which it throws 
upon our old popular superstition, which repre¬ 
sents the devil as assuming the appearance, or 
inhabiting the body, of a black dog. This vulgar 
superstition, so familiar to the readers of the 
Faust of Schiller and his Mephistophiles, or of 
the Journal of John Wesley, proves to be co¬ 
eval with the earliest times, and to have had its 
place, if not its origin, in heathen Egypt; whose 
monuments, here and elsewhere, so continually 
remind us that “ there is nothing new under the 
sun.” The saying “he has got the black dog 
upon his back,” has palpable, though hitherto 
unknown, reference, to Egyptian demonology, 
and the demon ancestry of the race of black 
dogs. 

The dog or jackal is a symbol of too frequent 
occurrence to admit of our dwelling upon select 
examples. Under this head it may suffice to 

remark generally, that the words mf 

and 8 8 II, or Uj, 3 ^., viz. Air, wdicd, and 
wahwahy the snarling, growling, and barking of 
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a dog, are usual accompaniments of the heads or 
figures of the hieroglyphic dogs or jackals. 

The figure of the dog, as a whole, in the 
hieroglyphic monuments, is as rare as that of 
the jackal is frequent. In both, the alphabetic 
name is to he found beside the animal. Thus 
the word hir, Gannivit ad aliquem canis, stands 
between the figures, where the subject is a jackal 
whining after a bird out of reach. And the term 
8811, wahwah , Canis vociferans, occurs between 
the figures of a dog pursuing a hare. It would 

isahwah, Canlt vocifcnui. A lurking dog. 

(Suiftct, Dog and bare.) 

be as easy as it is needless to multiply examples 
of an equally clear, though less striking kind. 
Those of the cynocephali are endless. The dog 
and hare are a somewhat favourite symbol. In 
a second instance of its occurrence, the word 111, 
aim, hylax, stands under the dog. 

Of the hieroglyphics generally it may here be 
remarked, that, if the word beside any figure be 
not its name, it commonly denotes the action, or 
some quality or attribute of the animal, or some¬ 
thing of which the animal is itself symbolic. 
For example, a sitting cynocephalus appears in 
the Grammaire Egyptien of Champollion, p. 114., 
with a word in alphabetic characters before it. 
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The word is najar , ./Estivus, fervidusquc 

mensis; and the subject, evidently, the dog-days. 
An example in which the action, the animal, and 
the object in hand, are all three given, in three 
words, in the inscription, occurs in Wilkinson’s 
Egypt, 2nd series, Supplement, plate 70. To 
the left of the tablet above, we observe a lion 
couchant, the left fore-paw raised, sustaining an 
unknown object. The inscription here is 
Z\j dmadnaham rait, and instantly explains 
the whole: viz. Sustinuit, Leo, i\ Jy 

Vexillum: pecvl ., minus. “Supports the lion 
the little standard.” An example of the ac¬ 
tion of a kneeling figure explained by the in¬ 
scription, as simple as it is striking, occurs 
in plate 82., to the extreme right of the tablet 
above. The kneeling figure holds an incense 
pot in the right hand, the left being raised in the 
attitude of supplication. The inscription is 

nadam danach: its rendering, “ The penitent 
abases himself bowing the head,” viz. Pceni- 
tens, and Humiliavit, &c.; viluit; demisitque 
se, et caput suum. The device and legend over 
a frog-headed goddess, plate 25., on the extreme 
right of a tablet, seem a specimen of the Egyptian 
love of the grotesque, but are curiously to our 
purpose as mutually self-interpretative j the de- 

K 
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vice being a frog, raised on its hind legs croak¬ 
ing; the legend, J; \j, na nak nakem , viz. U, 
Surrexit cum labore, rising with difficulty jj, 
Coaxavit rana t croaks the frog, and Jj, Elegantcr 
cantavit, elegantly singing. 


The Ox. 

The ox, the deified personification of Osiris, 
and the symbol of abundant harvests, was sure 
of a place and prominence in the Egyptian monu¬ 
ments proportioned, at once, to his sacredness 
and utility. Accordingly, the sacred animal, 
both in the character of Apis, and in his proper 
character as tiller of the soil, is among the more 
frequent symbols in the hieroglyphics. From 
this frequency of occurrence arises one great ad¬ 
vantage for the purposes of decypherment. For 
the hieroglyphic ox is usually accompanied, like 
the other symbols, by one or other of several 
alphabetic words. And, on reference to the 
lexicon, from my previously formed hieroglyphic 
alphabet, these words invariably prove to be one 
or other of his known Arabic names. The oxen 
of the hieroglyphics, it is observable, are very 
commonly of the wild species. And the names, 
accordingly, are usually those for the wild ox. 



^ Gregailm, agotinepoUegmen, mbit td aquam. Sending «o «!„ io herd.. 
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najat, Bos Sylvester, pec. Candida, na- 
mash , Bos Sylvester, seu montanus, w;a- 

hash, Bos Sylvester, and rawwtf, Bucula 

sylvestris fcemella, are examples in point, the 
two former in the case of single oxen. A 
fifth name is simply hirm, Bos. Where 
the oxen appear in groups, the nomencla¬ 
ture changes to the plural terms jaf, 

Agmen et caterva pecorum *, <_j,, raf, Agmen 
pecorum boumve, waten , obesa pecora. In all 
these examples, it is important to add, the sig¬ 
nifications of the words were unknown to me, 
until I turned to the Arabic lexicon, and, in each 
instance, found that the word, when decyphered 
into Arabic from the hieroglyphic alphabet, was 
ox , oxen, or wild ox. Less curious, but not less 
conclusive, examples occur, where the ox appears 
accompanied by one or other of his ordinary 
Arabic names. Thus, in the zodiac of Tentyra, 
the word arachf, Bos sylvaticus, stands im¬ 
mediately under the bull in the celestial sign 
Taurus; and with the significant hieroglyphic 

• , ) a f' Agmen ct caterva: de ptcort non dicitur nisi totus grex 

sir. 

The definition is strikingly illustrated by the annexed xvood-cut 
From Wilkinson: in which the word occurs. 

t It is the name for the Cape or Caffer buffalo: “ They are called 
Aurochs." — Enc. Brit. art. Bos. 
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of a tree , apparently to indicate that the animal 
is wild dr woodland. The more common name 
for the ox, ju% behur , I have not yet met with in 
the hieroglyphics, but it occurs twice in the 
enchorial text of the Rosetta stone, in near con¬ 
junction ; and in a part where the Greek text 
speaks of the sacred animals, whose horns appear 
in the adjacent hieroglyphic text. In the former 
of these examples, the enchorial characters are 
Hebrew forms; in the latter, mixed Hamyaritic 
and Arabic. 


The BuU, or Apis. 


I come now to two specimens of the sacred 
bull , in which the prominence of the figure, and 
the clearness of the word (the same word) over 
each, in known characters , give peculiar interest 
as well as conclusivcness to the decypherment. 



£.daj, /alih, Tnurui. 


A Bull. 
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L) Taurtu. A Bull. 


These figures of Apis will be found in plate 76. 
of Wilkinson’s Egypt: a subject to which I shall 
have occasion to return more at large. In ex¬ 
amining this great historical subject (the only 
clearly historical one I have found in Egypt), I 
naturally stayed to consider attentively the cha¬ 
racters over the figure of Apis towards the ex¬ 
treme right of the monument ; under the con¬ 
viction that the name either of the god, or of the 
animal representing him, ought to be there. 
Immediately above the head of the sacred bull, 
I observed a word in known characters, viz. the 
Arabic j f the Ethiopic "j“ t, and the third form 
answering to the old Syriac z h. The word, of 
course, read fatak, ^ or ^CJ. I looked for it 

under although, never having had occasion 
to consult the lexicon for this root, I was un¬ 
aware, not only of its sense, but of its existence. 
On opening Golius, the first definition that met 
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my eye was the very definition required, viz. 
^k ; , fatuhy Taurus, “ A bull.” I turned to the 
second Apis, at the extreme left of the monument, 
and found the same word, letter for letter, over 
his back, only differently arranged to suit the 
narrower width of the column. 

The importance of this double recovery of the 
name _.Li> Taurus, a bull, over two figures of 
Apis, must be perceptible, not only to ever)' can¬ 
did philologist, but to every intelligent English 
reader. 

The hieroglyphic names and decypherments 
given under this topic will be found in the 
plates referred to. One example, taken from 
Young’s Hieroglyphics, pi. 88., is peculiarly ob¬ 
servable. It represents a wain drawn by three 
yoke of oxen, attended by three drivers. The 
inscription above, being the last line of a tablet, 
I read J wahash awi: viz. wahash , Bos Syl¬ 
vester, and av& or tawi, Congregatus fuit, con- 
junxit, i. e. “Woodland oxen, joined or coupled 


JumenU, .A lr'~V t tatcb, Percuult flute. 

Bcntts of burthen. " They rtrlko «lih sticks. 

< Draught oxen). 
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together.” On reference to the plate, the reader 
will perceive, by the hunch on the shoulder, that 
the animals arc of the wild species, a kind of 
buffalo or bison.* The untameable character of 
these ferocious animals may account well for the 
attendance of a driver on each yoke. For a team 
of domestic oxen, a single driver would of course 
suffice. If the animals be the bison, it is proof 
how greatly the Egyptians excelled all other 
people in taming savage animals. “The bison 
(as described by Cotgrave) is a kind of hutch- 
baefet, rough-maned, broad-faced, and great-eyed, 
wild ox; that will not be taken as long as he 
can stand, nor be tamed after he is taken."] Yet, 
if the htdcli back, or hump on the shoulders, be, 
as naturalists seem to say, peculiar to the bison, 
this animal, supposed peculiar to America, was 
known and tamed in ancient Egypt. 

Were it the object to extend, it would be easy 
to extend, the class of evidences here submitted. 
For their alphabetic names very generally occur 
beside, not only all the animals, but all the 
objects, in the hieroglyphic monuments of Egypt: 


• Of one or other kind the oxen in this Egyptian tablet must be: 
Tho question which, is a curious one for naturalists; the buffalo being 
peculiar to South Africa ; the bison, to N. America. The tablet indicates 
that Southern Africa, at least, must have been known to the ancient 
Egyptians, and imports made from it. 
t Enc. Brit. ait. Bos. 
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these names proving uniformly to be the Arabic 
names for the animals or objects. The symbol 
of the serpent is endless. And one or other of 

his Arabic names, hi, Z~y, rahat , das , 

&c., repeatedly stands by the reptile. 

The Basilisc. 

But, under this head, the name of most fre¬ 
quent recurrence, and exclusive appropriation, is 
also the most peculiar, for it is no other than 
that of the fabled basilisc, the royal ensign of the 
Pharaohs. For this heraldic creation, the Arabic 
idiom, so abounding in synonymes for the serpent, 
appears, according to Golius and all the lexico¬ 
graphers, to have but one denomination. And this 
denomination, it is most remarkable, proves also to 
have been the sole name for the basilisc in ancient 
Egypt.* Although years have elapsed since this 

• As idle objections are sometimes made to tho evidence of the Arabic 
lexicon, grounded on the copiousness of its definitions, and tho variety of 
sjnses comprized under the same root, I may take this opportunity of observ¬ 
ing, that, while in many roots with various senses, all the sensei occur iu the 
hieroglyphic texts, in roots, like containing only one or two senses, 

the results of decyphcrment by my alphabets arc as sure and satisfactory, 
n* in the case of roots n(Fording the most numerous and various significa¬ 
tions. The objection, indeed (except for controversial purposes), would 
never l>o raised by any true Orientalist: for it would often apply equally 
to the Hebrew lexicon. But Eastern scholars, fitly so entitled, arc per¬ 
fectly aware that, both in Arabic and Hebrew, the senses of the most 
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particular discovery was made, I cannot forget the 
surprise that it occasioned me. It was in the fron¬ 
tispiece of the highly interesting selection from 
the Egyptian Gallery of the British Museum, pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Arundale and Bonomi, that the 
discovery in question was made. Being from 
home, and in the country, with no better dic¬ 
tionary than Hopkins’s Abridgment of Richard¬ 
son, I had just procured the above-named 
volume; and on looking at the royal insignia of 
the horned circle, vulture’s wings, and basiliscs, 
in the titlepage, I was struck by a double in¬ 
scription, in the same characters, facing both 
ways, at each side. By the previously formed 
alphabet, I at once read the words ^ j sill kihn. 

copious roots are for the most part capable of being fully determined by 
the contexts in which they stand. And where this is not so, the par¬ 
ticular sense of a Hebrew, is often quite as uncertain as that of any 
Arabic, root. Witness the various readings, often so at variance, in the 
margins of our English Bible. 

With respect to the Arabic, I would only further remark, that if such 
critical sophistry were once allowed to pass into law, there would be nn 
end to all elucidation of the Hebrew Scriptures themselves from the 
Arabic lexicons; whence, heretofore, the sacred text has always derived 
its most important collateral lights; and where alone, in the vast majority 
of examples, the missing Hebrew roots can be recovered. What would 
become of our commentators, from Grotius or Lightfoot, to Loutb or 
Kcnnicott ? — of our lexicographers, from Castcl or Buxtorf, to Parkhurst 
or Gescnius? — if it were once ruled that the Arabic lexicon is to bo 
excluded from the interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures? But, if the 
Hebrew Scriptures ever have been, and ever must be, interpreted or elu¬ 
cidated from thnt lexicon, so, d fortiori, must every other branch of the 
languages termed Semitic. 
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The term was familiar to me: but of the 
sense, or even the occurrence of as an Arabic 
root, I was unaware. I turned to Hopkins, when 
to my equal surprise and satisfaction, I found 
the word and its definition thus: “ sill, A 
basilisc.” I returned to the frontispiece, and 
found the double inscription directly facing the 
two salient hasiliscs , with a third, to the left, 
underneath; the devices and legends counter¬ 
signing one another, and thus doubly verifying 
the previous and unpremeditated decypherment, 

IeL , L*, The basilisc stands erect. This 

decisive proof was the first only of a long series. 
For it soon came to light that, in numerous ex¬ 
amples, from the monuments, of this same royal 
ensign, wherever the salient basiliscs appeared, 
they were confronted by the motto sill Man; and 
wherever sill Mm was observable, it was con¬ 
fronted by the basiliscs. The prefixed plate will 
place before the reader select examples. 

The nature and the extent of the evidence in 
this case, are such as to preclude all liability to 
error. That the name, its known and only Arabic 
name, a noun substantive, should be discovered 
beside this pheenix of the serpent tribe in a single 
example, in characters read by an alphabet long 
previously formed, should alone, it is conceived, 
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be conclusive for the decypherment. Where the 
example contains two basiliscs, and the name 
twice repeated, the surety already arrived at of 
. course becomes doubly sure. But when the two 
basiliscs and the twice-repeated name reappear 
in a long succession of monuments from every 
part of Egypt, the amount of the demonstrative 
proof is a problem for the mathematician alone 
to solve, taking the doctrine of chances for his 
rule, and the name as one out of ten thousand 
Arabic roots. 

The alphabet appropriated by the Egyptians 
to their hieroglyphic monuments, in some of its 
characters identical with the enchorial and Sinai 
alphabets, in others essentially differing from 
them, has now been experimentally tested by the 
class of proofs pronounced “ irrefragable,” by 
the experienced Hebrew Lecturer who proposed 
this test. A series of examples has been sub¬ 
mitted, comprizing a variety of animals; each 
animal having one or other of its known Arabic 
names, a noun substantive, above, beneath, or 
beside it. In many instances, as I have stated, the 
sense of the decyphered word was unknown to 
myself, until, on consulting the Arabic lexicons, 
I found it to be a name of the animal by which 
it stood. It is very important that the reader 
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should give his attention to this point, because 
it raises to the demonstrative the character of 
the evidence. The class of evidence itself, it 
has been observed, is of the widest compass, in- . 
eluding most of the animals, and many of the 
objects, depicted on the monuments. Enough 
has been adduced, it is conceived, to establish 
the proof; which, by use of the hieroglyphic 
alphabet which has obtained the foregoing results, 
can be enlarged to any extent by the more 
studious reader. 

We pass on to a class of proofs of a different, 
and perhaps not less effective kind. These proofs 
will consist of examples, in which the words in 
hieroglyphic tablets will be found to describe, 
with the most graphic accuracy, the action of the 
figures. This action is, in some cases, simple 
and obvious, in others, complicate and obscure; 
but, in all, the inscriptions clearly and perfectly 
explain the postures of the figures; tell what 
they are doing, and neither less nor more. It is 
the principle of legends and devices: and we will 
commence with the simpler forms. In most of 
the examples, I shall refer, only, to the plates in 
which they occur: our chief sources being, 
Dr. Young’s publication entitled, “ Hieroglyphics 
collected by the Egyptian Society,” and the two 
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series of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s “ Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians.”* 


Young's Hieroglyphics. 

Plates 81. 83. 87 B. “Sculptures from an 
excavated temple at Beit-el-Walij, in Nubia.” 
These plates contain three, corresponding repre¬ 
sentations of an Egyptian conqueror, in the same 
act, that of grasping by the hair, dragging and 
liewing down, his enemies; whom the locality of 
the temple proves to be Ethiopians or Nubians. 
In 87 B. the countenance of the victim, the 
peculiar low forehead, up-turned indented nose, 
and thick lips, mark the Nubian. The inscription 
over the Pharaoh, decyphered into Arabic by 
the previously formed alphabet, read, ^ 

1U ramad sill Mm dis ndm hem 

maa. The words, in order, yielded the senses 
following: — 

ramad ) Supervenit Us: pec., cxitium in- 


• Wilkinson’s Egypt should be in the hands of every one, who would 
pursue the subject of Egyptian antiquities upon the experimental prin¬ 
ciple adopted in the present work. The beauty and accuracy of its copies 
of tablets in the minutest characters givo security for their fidelity, which 
tnay often be vainly looked for elsewhere. 1 allude particularly to the 
folding plates, and to the volume of plates comprized in the “ Supple¬ 
ment " to the “ Second Scries." 
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ferens. Hanging over an enemy; especially , 
bearing destruction. 

siU kfbn, Basiliscus crectus stetit. The 
basilisc stands erect (the motto of the Pharaohs). 

dis, Extractus fuit (jladius a vagind. Un¬ 
sheathing the sword. 

ndm, Interemit, Slaughtering. 
y, bem , Vox gravissima. 

IU, maa, Extendit. 


The cartouche over the head of the victim 
(one of constant recurrence) read 
drz liufi habesh: i. e. 


jjz, drz, Violenter detraxit, Dragging down 
violently. 

hurt, Exporrexit et protcndit gladiwn: 
ut quoque manum ad capiendum quid. Stretching 
forth and reaching forward a sword: also, a hand 
to grasp any thing. 

habesh , Habassinus, iEthiops. An Abys¬ 
sinian, an Ethiopian. 

The general correspondence of this inscription 
with the whole sculpture will be obvious at a 
glance. And, taking the words in their order, 
every word will be found in its proper place. 
Thus: — 


The first word to the left, ramad, u Impending 
over; especially , bringing destruction,” stands 
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under the uplifted sword, and over the head -of 
the overhanging Pharaoh. 

The next two words, sill Mm, the “basilisc 
stands erect,” have beside them the royal ensign 
with its two erect basiliscs, above the king’s head. 

They are followed by the word dis, “ un¬ 
sheathing a sword,” with the unsheathed sword 
opposite: and dis, by nftm, slaughtering. 

The next word, bem, “ vox gravissima,” repre¬ 
sents, apparently, the groans of the victim; 
whose action, the outstretched and uplifted lin¬ 
ger, is undoubtedly described by the concluding 
word of the line, maa, “ Extending, stretching,” 
above the head of the Nubian victim. 

We come next to the cartouche, immediately 
over the prostrate Nubian’s head. It is a com¬ 
monplace of the hieroglyphics: but every word, 
here, also in its place: drz, “ dragging down,” hwi, 

“ grasping with the hand,” habesh, “ the Abys¬ 
sinian,” represent the action of the piece, as 
perfectly as language can describe sculpture or 
painting. 

The remaining inscriptions of this tablet are 
equally clear, but less circumstantially descrip¬ 
tive. At the Pharaoh’s back are three words, 
which read, \j } hatd wadza detmz, Pun¬ 
ning to him hastily—he wounds — conquering. 
Behind these, between lines, arc the words 
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l_Jj hah nUn tak warwar watheb, 

Striking with the sword he slays, cutting wrath- 
fully, rushing upon (the foe). In the words 
occur two hieroglyphic swords. 

The corresponding inscription to the left of 
the tablet claims closer attention. The first 
word I read^jL; and, on reference to Golius, 
found tahtir , Arcus vehemens, quo procul jacitur 
telum, “ A strong bow, throwing an arrow to a 
great distance.” There could here be no mistake, 
for the bow is in the hand of the king. The next 
word, san, Acutus ensis, was explained by 
the uplifted sword. The third, nefadz , Pe- 

netravit, “ Penetrating,” might refer to either 
weapon or both. Then followed a word twice 
repeated, which I read ; and found this term, 
in two of its senses, perfectly explanatory of the 
action of the piece: viz. wajen, Conjecit in terram , 
prostravit, Casting to the ground , prostrating; 
and, again, wajen , Demisit ac humiliavit se, 
supplicavit: the former definition giving to the 
life the action of the savage king; the latter, 
equally to the life, the suppliant posture and 
action of the prostrate Nubian. 

The succeeding word I read as Jcanaf; 
and, on looking for it, found a definition, which, 
here at least, needs no comment, viz. kanaf \ Con- 

l 
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cidit in partes ense, Cutting in pieces with the 
sword. 

The remainder is less significant, being ex¬ 
planatory only of the two hawks on the opposite 
side of the tablet, and the two cowering partridges 
beside the last words, viz. The 

fugitive covey foolish run away together: the flying 
Nubians, apparently, being here symbolized by 
timorous partridges fleeing from the falcon, the 
emblem of the Egyptian kings. 

The results obtained from this Plate are trebly 
authenticated by its companions. For in Nos. 
81. 83., the subject is the same, and the circum¬ 
stances only differ. We have still the victorious 
Pharaoh, dragging down by the hair, and slaying 
with the sword, his vanquished enemies; but 
Abyssinian enemies of a different race from the 
Nubians, with the countenances of Jews, or of 
the North American Indians. The cartouche, 
with the motto, drz hui habesk , “ he drags to the 
ground the Abyssinian,” recurs beside the Pha¬ 
raoh in both tablets; accompanied, in No. 81., 
by the other words, dis ntin maa , 11 unsheath¬ 
ing (his) sword (he) slays, reaching (it out).” 
Beneath the cartouche I saw the words ^ 
dam% wareh , “ he wounds the terror-stricken 
(foe).” The posture and countenance of the 
victim but too fully explain them. Behind the 
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conqueror, above, stands a short, but self-evident, 
account of what is passing, in two words. These 
were read maM ramadh. MaM is Ensis 

tenuis et acutus, et crispato rutilans nitore, “ A 
thin sharp sword, glittering with wavy bright¬ 
ness.” Ramadh signifies 'primarily Diffidit, 
“ Splitting, cleaving asunder.” The inscription 
needs no interpreter but the picture, for the 
sword is there seen buried in the head; literally 
splitting, or cleaving it in two. 

In No. 83. we have a similar scene of blood, with 
the same action, and the same motto in cartouche. 
Only, here, the tablet represents the storming of 
a fortress; and the king, with uplifted sword in 
the right hand, and his bow in the left, drags the 
vanquished enemy by the hair from the summit 
of the battlements. 

The whole of the inscriptions in these three 
tablets from Beit-el-Waly will be found similarly 
illustrative of the transactions depicted in the 
sculptures. But the object, at this early stage, 
is to give specimens only: and, in giving these, 
to select such inscriptions as throw irrefragable 
light upon the main action of the pieces. A fourth 
tablet might be added (No. 82.): but, though 
it, also, represents the Pharaoh, from his chariot, 
with uplifted sword, dragging his enemy by the 
hair, it does not give the cartouche, with the 
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motto describing the act in which he is en¬ 
gaged. 


Young: PI. 57. 

On the right of this Plate, being the continua¬ 
tion of the figures from Elephantine copied by 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, occur the principal figures 
of the tablet: viz. the ram-headed deity seated; 
a standing figure, in the close vest of a slave, with 
the hand upraised; and a richly clad figure, also 
standing, between them and in their grasp. 
Above the god, to the right, stands a word in 
three letters, which, by the previously formed 
alphabet, read^jj, debir, the first character being 
the Hebrew daleth. The action, immediately 
under this word, was very peculiar, and by no 
means self-interpretative. The god, holding the 
middle figure by the far shoulder with the right 
hand, has the left hand placed under the elbow of 
the central figure’s arm (which is extended 
against his breast), apparently pushing the arm 
upwards;. an object evidently effected, as the 
hand of his captive appears pushed above his (the 
Ammon’s) shoulder, and consequently withput 
anything to lean or push against. Here, then, 
was a very complicated action, which the single 
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word debir, could hardly be expected to ex¬ 
plain. I was sure, however, of the word, and 
proceeded to examine its less ordinary senses: 
when, to my astonishment, I came to the follow¬ 
ing definition:^, IV. Sursum mot& vel a pectore 
abducts manu torsit, Pushing upwards forcibly 
the hand {of another ) pushed away from the breast. 
Every particular of this curious and complex 
action stands here explained by this definition; 
while, without the word debir, it would be difficult 
to conjecture correctly, and wholly impossible 
definitively to explain it. 

To the left, opposite to debir, and above the 
head of the slave or attendant, occur three short 
inscriptions. These, on decypherment, complete 
the description of the action of the piece, so strik¬ 
ingly commenced by the word } j. The first of 
the three inscriptions, is that immediately under 
a vulture with outspread wings. Its first word I 

read ,_Ja;, natab, and on reference to the lexicon, 

found it defined, primarily, Digito percussit aures 
cjus , “ Striking another’s ears with the fingers.” 
There was no mistaking its perfect application to 
the subject: the attendant stands with the open 
right hand raised, in the act of striking or box¬ 
ing the ear of the captive. The next word, - j 
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dzamx , i. q. expresses the uplifted action, 
viz. Sublatus supra fuit, raised above or over. 

The third short inscription was simply _j, dah , 
but, like debir, it describes to the life : viz. Im- 
pulit trusitque in cervicem, Impelling and thrust¬ 
ing by the neck , — the very act in which both 
actors are engaged. The intermediate inscrip¬ 
tion, in two words, is, if possible, still more cu¬ 
riously expressive. The first read shabath. 
I looked for the word, and found, Affixus 
fuit adhmsitque rei , ut avelli non potuerit: pecid. 
Manum, i. e. digitos, unguesve infixos habuit. 
Fastening on , adhering to anything , so as not to be 
tom from it: especially , having the fingers or nails 
thus infixed. The next word is simply Lj, na, 
Pressit, depressitve eum f ut vix surgerc potuerit, 
Pressing down , or depressing any one , so as to 
render it difficult for him to rise. The action of 
the hands of the god and the attendant, the fingers 
and nails clutching and depressing the shoulders 
of the middle figure, completes the description of 
the whole action of this piece, with a peculiarity 
and minuteness to which the relation of device 
and legend between the pictures and inscriptions 
of Egypt could alone give birth. 

The intermediate legends are omitted, as less 
graphic, though equally illustrative and to the 
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purpose. The remark may be extended to the 
entire tablet comprized in the 57th Plate. 


Wilkinson's Egypt: PI. 77. 

Upon Part 2. of this Plate I shall observe but 
slightly, Part 1. containing the matter of main 
interest and importance as evidence. The author 
states the subject of the second Part to be “ A 
king anointing the god Khem.” Of “Khem” 
there is no mention in the inscription; but it 
most accurately describes the process of anoint¬ 
ing represented here pictorially. The words 
over the outstretched hand of the anointer are, 
^.c, dir maran nad med, The Prince 
of the people anoints the idol stretching out (his 
finger), — dam merahem , anointing with 

salve. Those adjoining, rat merid, The 

Pnnce of the place lubricates anointing with oil. 
The inscription below, between the figures, runs, 
^ ^ nam nid dam natab, Tiff using 

fragrance leaning forward (he) anoints striking 
the ear with (his) finger. As all the characters 
are plain, and the inscriptions are countersigned 
by the picture, I shall not go more into detail on 
this Part, but pass on to Part 1. 
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This tablet represents (as I have already 
noticed) the king standing between two deities, 
the one marked by the hawk’s, the other by the 
stork’s head, who are pouring over him showers 
of the emblems, styled the crux ansata, and the 
locust-headed staff or sceptre. Over his head, 
at top, are the salient basiliscs and circle. A 
hawk stands above one of the gods, and a stork 
above the other. The motto ^ j*, sill Mm , 
The basilisc stands erect, is placed under the 
hawk; and the words ^ “ fahu seb Mm” 

“ The stork pours forth dry things ,” under the 
stork. The word Sy <, rtitih, Perfudit aquft, 
Pouring water all over any one , occurs in car¬ 
touche, immediately over the king’s head. This 
minuteness of description is required in justice 
to that part of the tablet to which we now come. 
On each side of the king, and beside the falling 
streams of emblems, stand two inscriptions so 
identical, as to differ in one character only. The 
characters are the Greek % and the usual 
Egyptian m, or the semicircle, repeated twice in 
each inscription; with the decisive variation, 
that, in that to the left, the semicircle, which 
for some years I had known as the true Egyptian 
m , is exchanged for the final Arabic m , viz. p, 
in its most perfect form; being the first and only 
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instance of the verification which I have met with 
in Egyptian antiquity. For my own satisfaction, 
after countless proofs of the power of the semi¬ 
circle as m, this most unexpected verification, 
indeed, was needless; but it was not the less 
valuable for the satisfaction of others. But to 
return to the lateral inscriptions, I read their 
common term, Jcamkam , without an idea 

of the meaning, or even of the existence of 
the word in Arabic. I consulted the authorities, 
and found in Golius and Freytag, Cantharus — 
Cucuma, A vessel, a cucumber; and in Richard¬ 
son, “A decanter, a vessel shaped like a cucumber” 
But it was not until I looked afresh at the pic¬ 
ture, after consulting the lexicons, that I dis¬ 
covered the proof and explanation in full, in the 
two cucumber-shaped decanters, out of which the 
gods are pouring their mystic emblems over the 
Pharaoh. Now, indeed, the decypherment be¬ 
came demonstration. Jt is remarkable, in con¬ 
nection with its position in this tablet, that the 
word kamkam also signifies king — Bo- 
minus; Princeps; and would seem, like Gold¬ 
smith’s bed, “ contrived a double debt to pay.” 

The last word in the lateral inscription is 
rami; and its primary sense and defini¬ 
tion, Abjecit l manu rent, Casting any thing from 
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the hand. Its appropriateness here, in connec¬ 
tion with the double kamhan , is conspicuous; 
both cucumber-shaped decanters being thrown 
forward by the right hands of the two deities, 
evidently in order to project their contents over 
the king. 

To resume the evidences of this decypher- 
ment: in this single tablet occur eight words, 
four of them repeated, and all circumstantially 
explanatory of the action of the piece, while the 
leading term Jcamkam is illustrated, in both in¬ 
stances of its occurrence, by the presence over 
it of the very peculiar form of decanter of which 
it was the Egyptian, and is the Arabic, name. 

These results were returned impromptu by 
the lexicon of a language consisting of 10,000 
roots and 50,000 words. This statement of the 
amount of proof, however, does not exhaust it. 
The state of the evidences, here, is then only 
carried to its just height, when it is further 
remembered, that the characters in this, and in all 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions, belong to an alpha¬ 
bet of seven years’ standing; and had been pre¬ 
viously tested, and with like success, in the 
decypherment of numerous similar pictorial 
monuments. 
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TOMB, SARCOPHAGUS, AND COFFIN-LID OF 
MYCERINUS. 

The examples of a purely alphabetical decy- 
pherment hitherto selected, while of unquestion¬ 
ably high antiquity, are of uncertain date. For 
the dates assigned to them, resting on the au¬ 
thority of an ideal alphabet, are plainly of no 
authority at all. But we now come to a hiero¬ 
glyphic monument, of which the date and owner 
are as fully ascertained, as its primeval antiquity 
is undoubted. The voice of antiquity, with 
universal consent, has assigned the erection of 
the third pyramid of Gizeh to the Pharaoh Myce- 
rinus, the successor of Cephrenes, and the son or 
brother of Cheops. Its date, therefore, within 
very narrow limits, is certain, as the three great 
pyramids were certainly erected within the same 
century. For the reopening of the third pyra¬ 
mid (for, on entering, it was found to have been 
formerly opened, most probably by the Saracens), 
learned Europe is indebted to the indefatigable 
energy of Col. Howard Yyse. The obligation 
is great indeed, since, in the sepulchral chamber 
of this pyramid was discovered a sarcophagus, 
and on the floor a coffin or mummy-case, or 
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rather its broken lid, of which there could not 
be a rational doubt entertained, that they were 
the sarcophagus and coffin of the builder, King 
Mycerinus. The sarcophagus, unfortunately, 
was lost at sea on its passage to England. The 
lid of the mummy-case happily was preserved, 
and (together with the remains of the king) 
is now in the British Museum. The remote¬ 
ness of the time, and the certainty of the oc¬ 
cupant, throw an awful interest over this relic 
of the first Pharaohs. It was with this feeling 
that I looked, for the first time, upon Col. Yyse’s 
drawing of the lid, and upon the hieroglyphics 
with which it was covered. At a glance I saw 
that the first word, at top, to the left, was 
mam; the primary sense of which, as a noun 
substantive, is onager , A wild ass. There was a 
head under the word; but as it was that of a 
man (most probably of the king), I at once gave 
up the primary meaning of the word 7 narn, as 
here unintelligible. Being sure of the word, but 
unable to conjecture any appropriate meaning, 
I passed on, merely to take a cursory view of 
the inscription on the mummy-lid as a whole; 
when, to my great surprise, I observed, near 
the bottom of the second column of the inscrip¬ 
tion, the same word, marn y and the figure of a 
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recumbent wild ass immediately under it. In¬ 
terest and curiosity were now thoroughly awa¬ 
kened ; and I proceeded without delay to examine 
and decypher the monument. There could no 
longer be a doubt as to its first word, or as to its 
application as the name or appellative of the 
king. The appellative struck me to be the more 
likely, when I recollected that, in later times, in 
the same country, Mervan, the Fatimite Caliph 
of Egypt, in tribute to his valour, was distin¬ 
guished, Mr. Gibbon tells us, “ by the honourable 
title of the ass of Mesopotamia.” The near re¬ 
semblance, however, between the word maran , 
and the name Mycerinus , dropping the Greek 
termination, inclined me, on further reflection, 
to think that the Greek was only a corruption of 
the Egyptian proper name. This was my im¬ 
pression, until, on closer inspection of the text 
of Diodorus, a new light broke in. This his¬ 
torian, or rather valuable compiler of history, 
has preserved a double list of the names of the 
builders of the three great pyramids. Accord¬ 
ing to his second list, the name of the builder 
of the third was, not Mycerinus, but Inarus, 
'Ivapiova. For T vdfHDva, the margin of Stephens’s 
edition reads M clptova. And upon this marginal 
reading, Wesseling puts his imprimatur, as the 
reading which, in his judgment, ought to be 
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received as the genuine text. In this opinion, 
this great critic is well borne out by the internal 
evidence, the error of a transcriber, in a single 
stroke of the first letter, obviously sufficing to 
turn (xdfojvct into tvdpam. 

But that Wesseling was right, and Mdfxovct 
the true reading of Diodorus, remained to be 
established by the highest of all authorities, the 
Egyptian name of the king, engraven upon his 
coffin ! For the Mapu>v of Diodorus, and the ^5 
or Maran, of the monument, are absolutely 
identical. While the latter gives us, not the 
name only, but the reason and meaning of the 
name, in the accompanying figure of the recum¬ 
bent wild ass. The honour of recovering the 
materials for this decisive verification of a name 
so renowned and disputed, in an age so remote, 
might alone indemnify a spirit like that which 
animated the successful labours of Col. Howard 
Yyse. 

But this monument of Mycerinus is not “ his 
name alone,” it contains matter of far other and 
higher interest. The inscription, to the inter¬ 
pretation of which we will now proceed, bears a 
first and glorious witness to the existence in 
Egypt, in this earliest age of the post-diluvian 
world, of the truths of patriarchal revelation. 
For the doctrine of the Resurrection itself stands 
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recorded on this coffin; in which figures for¬ 
tunately come in, at every important point, to 
direct, at once, and confirm, the decypherment. 
The proper name, maran , followed by the head 
of the Pharaoh, is succeeded by the word 
ndm, Dormivit, sleepeth , with an owl, the emblem 
of sleep, underneath. Then come p, nd, Surrexit 
cum labore, and ^ rajem , Sepulchrum: or 
“ Rises with difficulty [from?] the tomb,” fol¬ 
lowed by the term liajen, Incurvus, peed. 
dorso, “ bent down, peculiarly in the back.” 
Beside this significant word stands the figure, 
apparently, of an aged man, bent down, and lean¬ 
ing forward, as if groping in the dark: the figure 
is, iu part, defaced. The next word, ^p, ntid, Mu- 
tatio corporis, seems here to signify metamorpho¬ 
sis , a well-known tenet of the Egyptians; and it 
is followed by a hare rising from her form, the 
back, like that of the old man, crouched into a 
bow; and this symbol again, by the word 
marnab, Leporibus abundans locus, A place 
abounding in hares. One half of the remainder of 
this column of the hieroglyphics is broken off; 
but enough remains to show a kneeling figure, 
apparently of the same old man, and a word 
which I read dmi, or which signifies 

blind, blindness, and which curiously tallied with 
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the groping figure of the old man above. This 
column terminates with the favourite emblem of 
the locust. 

The second column commences with a word 
which read kj, nit, will signify Mors, Funus, 
Death , A funeral. The reading seems confirmed 
by the adjoining mummy figure. The succeeding 
terms, if read as Bern waijdjd, 


• These characters occur in a cartouche, which, as it is found repeated 
on this coffin-lid, Col. Vyse entitles “ the cartouche of Mycerinus.” As 
the inscription is not the king’s name, and as there is nothing pictorial in 
tliis cartouche to fix the sense, the reading is necessarily uncertain. Col. 
Vyse, however, has discovered a third example of the same cartouche, 
upon the roof of the chamber ; with some characters, and the hieroglyphic 
of an ostrich, attached to it. This discovery, perhaps, affords some 
prospect of light. 

“ The walls of both the chambers were perfectly plain ; but upon one 
of the slabs composing the roof some hieroglyphics had been described 
with red paint, and, among them, the cartouche of Mycerinus s" 

J— 1 1—J LJf J 

iiTOs 


The ostrich, here, is the determinative. The words in the cartouche 
therefore, may read 6uha J “ The flcct ° 5trich “ the 

words below, certainly, will read ^\< °j nam > " Runs, partly run¬ 

ning, partly flying, the ostrich, with rustling sound;" viz. 

aj, Cucurrit, ten celeravit gradum, partiro currendo parlim 
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denoting lamentation and wailing, and j;. 

wad dami kubaz , or “ the serpent wounds 
[with] sudden death,” are Egyptian common¬ 
places. But we now reach the turning point 
and key of the whole inscription, in the words 
y mahenna nu ma77i, “ crouch 

[backed] rises with difficulty the wild ass,” while 
the animal itself, recumbent, and rising with 
bended back, appears, in the middle of the 
words, to authenticate every point of their inter¬ 
pretation. It is (as already observed) the name 
and metamorphosis of the king. 

The word and emblem next under the name 
and figure of the wild ass bring to light, in a 
way too curious to be hastily dismissed, the 
theme of the whole inscription, the doctrine of 
the Resurrection, in the very way in which 
nearly three thousand years later, it is laid down 
by Mahomet in the Koran. 

Observing, below the wild ass, a hieroglyphic 
which I mistook for a swooping falcon, only the 
head appeared shapeless, I examined the word ap¬ 
pended to it, which read or adzim. Not 
having met with it before, I consulted the lexicon; 
when, instead of the supposed hawk, I found, in 


Yolando, atruthiocamelus, et nam, Anhclando spirant; “Breathing 
hard, panting: ct Btriduit sotio ; with rustling sound." 
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Frey tag, adzam , Os radixve caudle equina:, 

and in Richardson, adzam , “ The rump- 

bone, or root of the tail of a mare, &c.” Unen¬ 
lightened by the definition, I returned to the 
Plate; -when, to my great surprise, I saw at once 
that the supposed hawk had every appearance of 
some kind of bone. A surgical friend being at 
hand, I showed him the hieroglyphic, which he 
immediately pronounced to be, what the defini¬ 
tion of adzam had stated, viz. the os coccygis or 
crupper-bone; of which he drew the anatomical 
form, being a fac-simile of this singular hiero¬ 
glyphic. By the kindness of a trustee, I had 
subsequently the opportunity of examining this 
hieroglyphic upon the coffin-lid of Mycerinus: 
when it proved to be the crupper-bone, most 
perfectly delineated, so that it could not possibly 
be mistaken for a bird, or for any thing but what 
it is. 

This discovery recalled to my recollection the 
Mahometan doctrine concerning the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body; and the singular tenet in¬ 
culcated by Mahomet in the Koran, namely, 
that the crupper-hone was the only part which 
should survive the decay of the body, as a 
nucleus round which the other parts were to 
gather in the day of the Resurrection. The 
passage is so curiously to the purpose, that it 
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must be given in the words of Mr. Sale. “ But 
Mohammed has taken care to preserve one part 
of the body, whatever becomes of the rest, to 
serve for a basis of the future edifice, or rather 
a leaven for the mass which is to be joined to it. 
For he taught, that a man’s body was entirely 
consumed by the earth, except only the bone 
called al Aj&ra, which we name the os coccygis or 
rump-bone; and that, as it was the first formed 
in the human body, it will also remain uncor¬ 
rupted till the last day, as a seed from whence 
the whole is to be renewed.”* 

How wonderful that a notion seemingly so 
strange, and very naturally supposed to originate 
with the arch-impostor, or at furthest with the 
Jewish Rabbis f, should have existed nearly 
three thousand years before in heathen Egypt, and 
be found, after the lapse of four thousand years, 
engraven on the coffin-lid of one of the earliest 
Pharaohs! 

But, on nearer survey, tire doctrine itself bears 
internal marks of its origin, not from heathenism, 
but from a patriarchal tradition of the creation.* 

• Prelim. Disc. vol. i. p. 104. 

t Sale, ubi supra. 

\ Tlie preservation of a patriarchal tradition corresponding with re¬ 
vealed truth, for a long period, among the primitive nations, is matter of 
history both sacred and profane. The purity of this tradition, among 
some of the chief of those nations, is attested by the first Book of Moses 
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For the mother of mankind, Eve, we know was 
formed originally from a single bone, one of 


itself. The fact, however, is so vital in the present connection, and the 
evidences for it so apt to be lost sight of, tliat I shall give them, in brief, 
as stated by Dr. Shuckford: “ Wc arc, in the next place, to inquire, how 
far the several nations at this time in the world agreed with Abram in his 
religion.. Now, as all the nations at this time in the world, of any figure, 
or of which we have any accounts, were cither the inhabitants of Persia, 
Assyria, Arabia, Canaan, or Egypt, I shall mention what may be offered 
of these, in their order. 

“ First, the Persians, who, for some time, adhered to the pure and 
true worship of God. They are remarkable beyond other nations for 
having had among them a true account of the creation of the world ; and 
they adhered very strictly to it, and founded all their religion upon it. 
The Persians were children of Shem, by his son Elam, as Abraham and 
his descendants were, by Arphaxnd ; therefore, the same common parent 
that instructed the one branch in the true religion, did, also, instruct the 
other. 

“ Tho next people whose religion we are to consider are the Cual- 
ncAKS. They, indeed, persevered in the true religion only for a short 
time; for as I before observed, about the seventh year of Abraham's life, 
the Chaldeans bad so far departed from the worship of the God of heaven, 
and wore so zealous in their errors, that, upon Abraham's family refusing 
to join with them, they expelled him their country ( Judith , v. 7, 8.); so 
that we must pass from them, until wo come to treat of the nations which 
were corrupted in their religion. 

“ The people next to be considered arc the Arabians, many of whom 
persevered in the true worship of God for several ages; of which Job 
was an instance, perhaps in these times of which I am treating, and 
Jethro, the priest of Midian, in the days of Moses. Their religion appears 
in no respect to have differed from that of Abraham ; only we do not find any 
proof that they were acquainted with the orders which were given him, 
or the revelations mode to him, after ho came into Canaan. 

“ And if wc look amongst the Canaanitks, here, as 1 before binted, wc 
shall find no reason to suppose that their religion was different from that 
of Abraham. Abraham travelled many years up and down in this 
country, and was respected by the inhabitants of it, as o person in great 
favour with God. Melcbiscdcc, the king of Salem, was a priest of tho 
Most High Gon; aud he received Abraham as a true servant, and par- 
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Adam’s ribs. And when it seemed good to the 
Creator thus to form the whole body from one 


ticulnr favourite of that God, whose priest he himself was. Bleated, 
said he, be Alraliam, servant of the Most Hion God, potiessor of Heaven 
and Earth. The Cnnaanitcs gave Abraham no manner of disturbance as 
the Chaldeans hod done, during all the time that he sojourned amongst 
them ; and we have no reason to suppose that they differed from him in 
their religion. In the same manner when he came to Gerar, into the 
land of the Philistines, he found Abiinelech to be a good and virtuous 
king, one that received the favour of admonitions from God, and showed 
himself, by his obeying them, to be his true servant — There is nothing 
in the whole account, which intimates a difference in religion between 
Abraham and Abiinelech ; nor any thing which can intimate that Abi- 
melcch was not a worshipper of God, in great sincerity and integrity of 
heart. Such, I believe/ was the state of the world at that time. The 
Chaldeans were something sooner settled than other nations, and so began 
to corrupt their religion more early; but, in Abraham’s time, all the 
other nations, or plantations, did still adhere to the true accounts of the 
Creation and the Deluge, which their fathers had given them ; and wor¬ 
shipped the true God, according to what had been revealed to them, and 
in a manner not different from the worship of Abraham, until Gou was 
pleased to make farther revelations to Abraham, and to enjoin him rites 
and observances in religion, witli which he had not acquainted other 
nations. Note we shall find this true, amongst those whom toe are next to 
consider; for : 

" The Egyptians, also, at first worshipped the true God ; for as Abra¬ 
ham was received at Gerar, so was he, likewise, entertained in Egypt. 
We find, indeed, that the Egyptians fell into idolatry very early; but, 
when they had thus departed from the true worship of God, wo see evi¬ 
dent marks of it in their conversations with those who still adhered to 
it; for, in Joseph’s time, wc arc told, that the Egyptians might not eat 
bread with the Hebrews, for that was then counted an abomination to them ; 
but, in Abraham’s time, we meet with nothing of this sort. Abraham 
was entertained, by Pharaoh, without the appearance of any indisposition 
towards him, or any tho least sign of their having a different religion 
from that, which Abraham himself professed and practised. The heathen 
writers (Plutarch, Philo-Biblius, Porphyry) give us some hints, that the 
Egyptians were, at first, worshippers of the true Goo. —Ir we seahcii 
the Egyptian antiquities, we may pind in iheik remains as noblk 
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bone, what more natural than the idea, that it 
might please him, in like manner, to reconstruct 
it from another ? especially when that other is, 
anatomically, the basis of the whole animal frame. 
But whatever the origin of the tradition, one 
thing, at least, is now certain, namely, that it is 
primeval: for the coffin-lid of Mycerinus presents 
the Mahometan symbol of the Resurrection, the 
os coccygis of an animal of the horse species, 
■with the figure of a recumbent wild ass above it, 
in the act of rising slowly *, as the inscription 
expresses it, in a tomb. 

The wild ass, we have seen, is Mycerinus 
himself: and its rising, consequently, his re¬ 
surrection, f 


AND TRUE NOTIONS OF TIIF. DllTY, AS AJIE TO HE MET WITH IN THE AN¬ 
TIQUITIES of any other people.* — Sacred and Profane History Con¬ 
nected, vol. i. book v. pp. 278 - 285. 

* The idea of bending, or bending the back, so often repeated in this in¬ 
scription, is well illustrated by the figures of quadrupeds, which, in order 
to rise from a recumbent posture, must bend their backs. 

f “ It would seem, indeed, from the great care and precautions taken 
to insure the preservation of the body, at an expense so vast, and by 
means so indestructible, that in these early ages there was a settled con¬ 
viction, not only of an aftcr-cxistonce of lengthened duration, but also of 
the resurrection of the body, —a belief of which, however obscured and mys¬ 
tified by imperfect tradition, and by superstitious ceremonies, could only 
have had its origin in direct revelation ."— Vyse, vol. i. p. 11. 

“ Looking to the myriads of immortal beings, gone to their account 
before the birth of Christ and the promulgation of his Gospel, how could 
the mercy and justice of the Almighty bo ever vindicated, but on the 
conviction that Life Eternal was revealed at the Creation, and (in various 

M 4 
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Campbell’s tomb. 

Before taking leave of Col. Vyse’s work, I 
would direct special attention to two of its Plates; 
being copies of the hieroglyphics upon the sides 
of the sarcophagus, found in the substructure to 
which he has given the name of Campbell’s tomb. 
In point of interest, indeed (although not without 
striking approximations), these inscriptions will 
not bear comparison with that which has been 
just examined; but for the purposes of evidence, 
so far as the establishment of the alphabetic 
principle of decypherment is concerned, they are 
invaluable ; and the more so from the simplicity 


and innumerable instances) from the period of the Fall of Man. To 
each and all, the warning of Eternity was, and is given." — Eternal Life 
the Retelalion of the Boots of Moses, pref. pp. viii. ix. London : Riving- 
tons, 1835. (By the Rev. James Ellice, Rector of Clot hall and Aston, 
Hertfordshire.) 

“ It is certain, in fact, that the revealed Law of God, existing before in 
essentials, but written first by Moses, has served as a fountain of light 
and truth for aU the nations of the East ; although they denied its autho¬ 
rity ; and, with the vanity of human nature, concealed the sources of 
their knowledge; giving the names of their own legislators to laws 
founded on those principles of Eternal Truth, yet infinitely deteriorated 
by their own innumerable added superstitions."—lb. pp. 136,137. The 
inquirer after Truth will be richly repaid by the perusal, and more 
richly by the study, of this profound, though modest, littl^ volume. 
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of the evidence, which consists mainly in the re¬ 
petition of two words. 

It has elsewhere been shown, that ^ j, damar , 
is one of the names for the lion in the hierogly¬ 
phic inscriptions; and that its anagram, or 
L yd, dari//iat, is one name for the hare. Now, 
both terms occur, upon both sides of this sarco¬ 



phagus : the word damar , no less than thirty-one 
times, and the word darimat, three times; while 
in all the thirty-one examples, a lion couchant, 
roaring , occurs beside or over the one name, and 
in all three examples, a hare by the other. Both 
inscriptions contain further materials of the same 
nature. But I confine myself, at present, to 
these two words, in which the same three charac¬ 
ters f differently disposed, give the Arabic names 
of two animals, and where the two animals are 
found in all the recurrences, or thirty-four times, 
beside the two words.* Let the doctrine of 

■ In several instances, in this inscription, the name^^j, over or 
under the hieroglyphic lion, is exchanged for hafas, Pullus 
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chances be applied only to this proof. I would 
only add, that very early in the progress of the 
hieroglyphic decypherments, I had ascertained 
that one form of the serpent, viz. ^, was the 

letter d. I had so treated it, always successfully, 
for several years. But it was not until I ex¬ 
amined this sarcophagus, last year, that I met 
demonstrative proof, or rather ocular evidence, 
for the power of this hieroglyphic. The reader 
has only to compare the two inscriptions on the 
sides of the sarcophagus, to see that the same 
word, damar , has the serpent, as above, for its 


Iconis, A lion’s whelp. The variation seems explained by the figure of 
a kneeling boy *, besides the crouching lion. The boy, again, holds out 


his hand to catch liquid flowing from a decanter above his head. & 
nanh ram nidi nokaj, He eatchet with the hand the liquid 
itream, the inscription here, describes accurately the action. But the first 


word ijyji north, has a further application : for it occurs no loss than 
five times, immediately beside the principal hieroglyphic of the tablet, 
namely, a figure of Isis, also kneeling, with her wings and arms expanded, 
and grasping in each liand on ostrich feather, the action corresponding 
with the term north. Cum quid mrmu capitur, The act of taking anything 
in the hand. The ostrich feathers, probably, arc letters, and the word, 
y ,, rlr, UberUtC anni potitus fuit, Enjoying an abundant harvest, being 
o synonyms with the name Isis, in its received Egyptian sense. 


• In another column tbo boy appears without the lion, and with the word ha/at. a 
lion'i ichelp, t*»lde him In the next column, to the right. This Is decisive for the con- 
nection between the two symbols. Tho Inscription in this part describes, moreover, 
the action molt accurately. ^j\ httfat Marl, The lion’s 

-whelp stretches forth his hand to bring (the water or liquid stream). 
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initial in the horizontal inscriptions at the top, 
and the regular Hebrew daleth , 1 , in the perpen¬ 
dicular inscriptions underneath. 

The inscription upon the lid of the sarcophagus, 
preserved in a third Plate, presents the same 
hieroglyphics of the lion and hare, accompanied 
by the same words, damar and darimat, or the 
names of the animals represented. But it is still 
more remarkable for another hieroglyphic, also 
explained by the word adjoining it; and which, 
like the epitaph of King Mycerinus in the same 
neighbourhood, would seem expressively designed 
to indicate the doctrine of the Resurrection. In 
examining this inscription, I was struck by the 
double occurrence of a very peculiar symbol: a 
pair of legs, with the knees bent, in the attitude 
of a man in the act of endeavouring to rise from 
a sitting posture, and of one making the effort 
with difficulty. The expression of the action is 
perfect; there is no mistaking the feebleness of 
old age or debility. In both examples a word 
stood above the limbs, which my alphabet showed 
to be nas or mas. On consulting the Arabic 
lexicon, the sense required by the symbol was 
given, literally by the one word, and substantially 

by the other : viz., mazmaz , Extulit se ad 

surgendum, Exerting himself to rise up; and 
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nasnaSy Duobus genubus humi fixis ad surgen- 
dum commovit camdum , A camel fixing both 
knees on the ground, exerting himself to rise up, or 

simply Jaj, nas, Extulit, sublatus fuit, erectus 
stetit, Rising, losing up, standing erect But the 
locality of the inscription, the lid of a sarcopha¬ 
gus, taken into account, what more significant 
emblem of belief in the doctrine of a resurrection 
could there be, than this word and symbol ?* 

I shall only add, that, in this inscription, as 
well as in that of Mycerinus, is to be found the 
symbol of the os coccygis, or crupper-bone, the 
symbolic force of which is established by the 
Mahometan doctrine. 


Wilkinson's Egypt: PI. 76. 

This Plate has already supplied a decyphcr- 
ment of singular value, the name of the sacred 
bull. It will now be drawn on more largely, 
though still only for specimens: the scale of the 

• Their significance is heightened by another word, - ci . nahii, 
coupled with maimaz, in the first occurrence, to the extreme left of the 
tablet. The force of this word is shown by the phrase / - » . 
naiatJ al mawt, Mi c Ut* corpora nc velut epula mortis, nppellantur ho¬ 
mines. In this sense, nokald mazmaz would signify the dead bodu raise* 
itself to arise. Compare Isaiuh, xxvi. 19. 
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monument here delineated being so great, as to 
preclude more than an eclectic use of its ma¬ 
terials. 

It was owing to a circumstance which deserves 
mention at the outset, that, in'the autumn of 
1846, I was led seriously to examine this great 
body of figures and inscriptions; the magnitude 
of which alone might seem to repel investigation. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, however, having described 
the monument as “ The Ceremony performed at 
the Coronation of a King, from the Sculptures of 
Rameses III. at Medinet Ilaboo, Thebes,” — 
without any thought of questioning his account 
or authority, I became interested in endeavour¬ 
ing to ascertain how far an alphabetic decypher- 
ment might throw further light on his statement. 
My first essay was made upon the horizontal in¬ 
scription A, at the top of the Plate to the left. 
Reading the first word (from the right) in the 
sense of a herd of camels , I was agreeably sur¬ 
prized, on casually raising my eye, to see the 
hieroglyphic of a camel, microscopically small, 
yet exquisitely perfect, standing at top. hum', 
one of the names of the lion, recurring soon after, 
I passed on without perceiving the lion, though 
he is beside and within the word, but found him 
most unexpectedly, drawn with the same micro¬ 
scopic minuteness and perfectness, near the end 
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of the line. The lion and the camel, with the 
word avail, a desert , beneath the latter, struck me 
as probably indicating a scene of war and con¬ 
quest; and this impression was confirmed at 
every further step. To the left of the camel oc¬ 
curred the figure of a kneeling archer in the act 
of discharging his bow, with rami , “ shoot¬ 
ing an arrow,” and watar , “ drawing the 

bow,” behind the figure, and in front a falling 
man, his victim, with the name Ethiopian 

or Abyssinian, in prominent characters before 
him. Further to the left was a figure with some 
great mass in the right hand. The word here, 
rajam , “ Stoning, overwhelming and slaugh¬ 
tering with stones,” told, apparently, of moun¬ 
tain warfare, and of the Abyssinians defending 
their passes with stones, against an Egyptian 
invader. The enormous mass in question, it 
seemed now evident, was a stone about to be 
hurled from above. In front of these figures, 
again, to the left, my alphabet presented most 
distinctly the word u y, ntin, a term, in Arabic, 
signifying, at once, “ A fish,” and “ A sword.” 
My surprise was great, but my satisfaction still 
greater, on observing a fish , exquisitely formed, 
at one side of the word, and a scimitar , not less 
exquisitely fashioned, at the other. As the re- 
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maining details were all in keeping with these 
main features, I could no longer doubt that I 
was master of the subject, at least, of this first 
line: namely, a war between the Egyptians and 
the Abyssinians, originating in an invasion, by 
the former, of Ethiopia. As the decypherment 
proceeded, the scene of conquest and slaughter 
seemed gradually to change into one of mourning. 
I observed expressions indicating the victorious 
Pharaoh himself to have fallen, apparently by the 
wound of a poisoned arrow. It was not until 
after the discovery of these indications, that the 
real subject of the monument fully broke in upon 
me. On coming to the second row of figures in 
procession, in a, I was startled by the plain 
phenomenon of coffins borne on the shoulders of 
bearers, four and four. I looked onward, and 
now distinctly saw that the attitudes of the 
whole procession were those of mourners: all 
save the bearers (of necessity erect), men, women, 
and priests, were moving with bent forms, and 
downcast looks. The soldiers, who close the 
procession, move in keeping with the whole, 
their bodies bent, their heads drooping, their 
spears inclining backwards, and their shields 
slung behind; their whole attitude corresponding, 
in effect, with that of our own soldiers, at a 
military funeral, marching slowly with reversed 
arms. 
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The solemn procession was preceded by the 
vaog, or portable temple, bearing the image of 
the Pharaoh, and carried by four-and-twenty 
pall-bearers.* Before this, again, is seen the 
image of Osiris borne aloft by forty priests, in¬ 
closed in a frame-work covered, apparently, 
with panthers’ skins, or a cloth in imitation of 
them; the panther’s skin being the priest’s 
official dress, when in the discharge of his office. 

I could no longer doubt that the supposed 
coronation of the third Rameses (an idea very 


• Tins feature of a royal funeral procession in ancient Egypt, is finely 
illustrated by a parallel scene, and sublimo description, in “ The Curse of 
Kehama": — 

“ The death procession moves along : 

Their bald heads shining to tire torches’ ray, 

The Bramins lead the way, 

Chaunting the funeral song. 

And now at once they shout 
Arvalan ! Arvalan I 
With quick rebound of sound, 

All in accordant cry 
Arvalan ! Arvalan I 
The universal multitude reply. 

In vain ye thunder on his ear the name! 

Would ye awake the dead ? 

Borne upright in his palankeen, 

There Arvalan is seen ! 

A glow is on his face, —a lively red : 

'Tis but the crimson canopy 
Which o’er his cheek the reddening shade hath shed, 
lie moves, — he nods his head; — 

But the motion comes from the bearers’ tread. 

As the body, borne aloft in state, 

. . Sways with the impulse of its own dead weight.’’ 

N 
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naturally adopted from the Rosetta Stone), was 
the funeral pomp of some Pharaoh, who had con¬ 
quered and fallen in Ethiopia. As Egyptian 
history has transmitted no record of Ethiopian 
wars or conquests by Rameses the Third, whose 
warfare, during a glorious reign of sixty-six 
years, appears to have been confined to the ex¬ 
tinction or expulsion of internal enemies, I con¬ 
sulted the Biographie Universelle, to see whether 
the subject of the great monument before us 
was traceable in the history of any other early 
Pharaoh. I was not kept a moment in suspense. 
So far as a historical coincidence, as perfect as it 
was unexpected, can establish the identity, Ra¬ 
meses the Fourth, grandson of the great Rameses, 
and father of the greater Sesostris, b. c. 1487, is 
the hero of this grand funereal monument and 
procession. For this Pharaoh, history tells us, 
was renowned for his conquests in Ethiopia: 
while it is silent as to the cause and manner of 
his death. Now the cause and manner of his 
death in the arms of victor}', with the pomp and 
circumstance of his funeral, on the return of his 
victorious army in mournful triumph to Thebes, 
appear to be the subject of the great monument 
at Medeenet Haboo. And thus one precious fact 
of Pharaonic history, lost in the darkness of 
three thousand three hundred years, seems at 
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length brought to light by this startling coinci¬ 
dence, between ancient Egyptian history, and 
the fuller lights of an existing monument of 
Egypt. 

To give the history of this Pharaoh in the 
words of the Biographic Bniverselle: “ Harnesses 
IV., fils de Harnesses Miammoun, est nomnid 
Amenophis II. par Mandthon. II parait que ce 
'prince jit de grandee conquetes dans I’Ethiopie. 
Le sixi&me de ses aieux, surnommd comme lui 
AmSnophiSj est le racme que le cdldbre Memnon, 
si souvent mentionnd dans les dcrits des ancicns. 
C’est a cette identity de surnom qu’il faut attri- 
buer Torigine de tous ces monuments de Memnon, 
que les Ethiopiens montraient dans leur pays, au 
rapport de Diodore de Sicile (lib. ii., cap. 22.), 
et qui ne sont pas autres sans doute que les 
ddifices dlevds par Amdnophis II., sur les rives 
Nubienne et Ethiopienne du Nil, et dont les 
ruines ont dtd reconnues et visitdes par les voy- 
ageurs europdens. Amdnophis II. devint roi en 
Tan 1487, et regna dix-neuf ans et six mois. 
Son fils Ramdsses V. (Sdsostris) lui succeda, en 
1468 avant J. C.” 
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THE PATRIARCHAL EVIDENCES OF REVEALED 
RELIGION IN EGYPT. 

We come now to a class of monuments of a still 
higher order, because, looked on as pictures only, 
they advance beyond general truths of Revelation, 
to throw, so far as pictures can throw light on 
history, the clearest light on the first Book of 
Moses, and the first great event in the history of 
man. The belief of the ancient Egyptians in a 
future state, and in the resurrection of the body, 
has been often, and most justly, inferred, from 
the care taken to preserve the body by their 
processes of embalming, and the care taken to 
protect it, shown in those wonders of the world 
the pyramids, the mountain tombs of their ear¬ 
liest kings. The inference stands now con¬ 
firmed, it has been already shown, by the epitaph 
of Mycerinus: every figure and word in which 
express or indicate the doctrine of the Resurrec¬ 
tion of the body. But, while the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs contains ample proofs of a general 
belief in the doctrine, some of her monuments 
present proofs not to be mistaken of the sources 
in which this national belief originated. To the 
consideration of this class we will now proceed. 
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MONUMENTAL TESTIMONIES TO THE MOSAIC 
ACCOUNT OF THE FALL. 

The remark has become a common-place, it 
has been repeated by so many travellers, that 
the serpent, a hieroglyphic of such perpetual 
recurrence upon the Egyptian monuments, some¬ 
times is represented in a way, and accompanied 
by circumstances, rationally explicable only on 
the one principle,—an Egyptian tradition of The 
Fall. We will take for example the latest account 
of a monument of this nature, from the unpub¬ 
lished journal of a British officer of no ordinary 
mental powers; with the impression made upon 
him on the spot. The tablet which he describes 
is one in the tombs of the kings at Thebes; 
“ Eve stands in parley with the serpent; and, 
next to this, a god, with a sharp arrow, pierces 
the serpent’s head. It is evident that primeval 
tradition had handed down the true worship to 
the precincts of Isis, of which these last drawings 
are imperfect intimations; and that it was cor¬ 
rupted and lost, when, finding out many inven¬ 
tions, they first personified, and then deified, the 
attributes of the Deity.”* 

• Capt. l'rascr, R. A., MS. Journal. 
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The inference is that of common sense: it 
would be irrational to question the origin of this 
subject, were this even the sole instance of its 
occurrence on the monuments. But it is one of 
many: a step only in a progressive series of 
pictures, commencing with one or other of its 
most characteristic circumstances, and ascending 
to a complete pictorial representation, in all its 
circumstances, of The Fall, as recorded by Moses 
in the third chapter of Genesis. To this final 
representation, although copied by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson himself, and often (I am told by an 
eye-witness of the fact) repeated on the monu¬ 
ments, strange to say, no allusion appears hitherto 
to have been made. The curse on the serpent 
is illustrated by our first example. 

“Her seed shall bruise thy head.” On the 
left side of this double tablet, we have the 
figures of a woman and a serpent: the woman 
in the very act here foretold, piercing with a 
spear the serpent’s head. On the right, the 
symbols change, to a hawk-headed god, and a 
prostrate human figure: the god, in like action, 
piercing the man’s head with a spear. The 
deity is in a boat: the prostrate figure in the 
water. Above, to the right, is the figure of a 
coiled serpent, in act to spring; and over his 
head two words. The decypher men t imme- 
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diately produced the sense expressed .by the 
action: viz. nabali , Sibilavit serpens, “ To 

hiss (as a serpent);” and^l, aj, Impetum fecit in 
hosiem, Making an attack on an enemy. But a 
further sense of aj , and here surely the true sense, 
identifies the subject of this picture with the 
Tempter and The Fall, in a way beyond all antici¬ 
pation. However to be accounted for, thus much, 
at least, is certain, that the correspondence is 
perfect. But of this the reader shall judge from 
the following definition, _ 1 , aj, Ad malum et im- 
probitatem dux fuit et mdicavit viam, To sin and 
wickedness he led and pointed out the way. That 
a mystic sense lies concealed under this whole 
subject, is evident from the one action doubly 
represented by the figures of the man and ser¬ 
pent, and the god and fallen man: namely, the 
piercing, or bruising , the head. The more this 
subject is studied, the less possible -will it appear, 
that it could owe its origin to any other than 
the prophecy, Gen. iii. 15. 


PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION OF THE FALL. 

In the summer of 1844, shortly after the pub¬ 
lication of my work on the geography of Arabia, 
I was favoured by a friend with the loan of the 
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collection of plates of hieroglyphics published by 
the Egyptian Society, and edited by the late Dr. 
Thomas Young. At that period, my attention 
was drawn and confined exclusively to the en¬ 
chorial text of the Rosetta Stone; and to the 
identity of its characters with the characters 
of the Sinaitic inscriptions. The hieroglyphic 
plates I looked over with the interest of curiosity, 
but without a thought of their containing an 
alphabet, until my eyes were gradually opened 
by the discovery, in them also, of several of the 
alphabetic characters of Sinai and Ilisn Ghor&b. 
At this stage it was, that, in turning- over the 
plates, my eye fell upon a small tablet, placed 
centrally in a large piece from the temple of 
Osiris * at Phyla?, which at once told its own 
story, as, beyond a rational doubt, an Egyptian 
delineation of the Temptation and Fall of our 
first parents. Every particular of the Mosaic 
account was here depicted to the life: the man, 


* In the opinion of Sir John Marsham, Osiris wa* the same with 
Ilnm ; in that of the Abbe Banier, he was the son of Ham ; while by 
tho learned in general, ho is allowed to have been one of the first de¬ 
scendants of Noah, by Ilam. If any one of these opinions be correct 
(and they seem all near approximations to the truth), Osiris must have 
had the perfect tradition of the Fall, and of the history of the nnte-dilu- 
vian world. This consideration gives great weight and significancy to 
any pictorial representations in his temples, which correspond in cha¬ 
racter with events of the world before the Flood, related in the first Booh 
of Moses. 
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the woman, the serpent, the tree, the forbidden 
fruit; only the fruit was not on the tree, but in 
the hands of the man and woman, and upon the 
serpent’s head; a basilisc standing erect, as though 
the sentence “ upon thy belly shalt thou go, and 
dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life,” had 
not yet been passed. Under the intense interest 
awakened by this scene, I examined the sur¬ 
rounding groups of characters, upon the strength 
of the bare possibility that those resembling 
letters might prove to be alphabetical: as these 
inscriptions might well be presumed likely to 
contain the Egyptian account of the picture. 
The attempt, however, was soon relinquished; as 
I had then no alphabet to guide me, and few of 
these characters at all resembled those of Hisn 
Ghor&b or Sinai. I laid aside the plate accord¬ 
ingly, contenting myself with the one great 
certainty, that I had here recovered, in a monu¬ 
ment of perhaps the highest antiquity, the pure 
Egyptian tradition of the Fall. 

Meanwhile the progress of decypherment went 
on. The hieroglyphic as well as the enchorial 
text of the Rosetta Stone proved, on experi¬ 
ment, to contain an alphabet mingled with the 
figures, and was decyphered. The elder hiero¬ 
glyphic monuments, when subjected to the same 
ordeal, yielded similar results; the devices uni- 
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formly counter-signing the legends, the figures 
the letters, and vice versd. But it was not until 
I had fully constructed my hieroglyphic alphabet, 
each letter of which had previously been tested 
by experimental decypherments; and until a 
long series of pictorial monuments had been al¬ 
phabetically decyphered; that I bethought my¬ 
self of the picture of the Fall, and that, by the 
great accessions of light now gained, its myste¬ 
rious inscriptions ought to be decypherable. I 
took it, accordingly, once more, from the port¬ 
folio in which it had long lain undisturbed, and 
quickly began to see light, where, before, all had 
been Cimmerian darkness. When I had before 
examined it as a picture only, I was perplexed 
by the character of the tree. It certainly was 
not an apple-tree, as the tree of knowledge is 
represented by Christian and Jewish tradition; 
and its branches were destitute of fruit. In ap¬ 
pearance, it more resembled a slender shrub 
spread out as an espalier. But what the tree 
was, I remained wholly at a loss to conjecture. 
Upon returning to the plate, however, after the 
long interval described, I instantly read the first 
word over the unknown tree, by my previously 



raman; and 


formed alphabet, as 


~vv-- 
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raman , I knew, was the Arabic name of the pome¬ 
granate. Of the form of the pomegranate tree I 
was profoundly ignorant, but turned to the Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica for information. I will not 
attempt to describe my feeling, when I found the 
description of the pomegranate tree answering, 
point by point, to the tree delineated in this 
Egyptian picture of the Fall. The reader will 
compare the following botanical description 
with the tree in the prefixed plate. “ The 
granatum, or common pomegranate, rises with 
a tree stem, branching numerously all the 
way from the bottom; growing 18 or 20 
feet high; with spear-shaped, narrow, oppo¬ 
site leaves; and the branches terminated by 
most beautiful large red flowers, succeeded by 
large roundish fruit as big as an orange, having 
a hard rind filled with soft pulp, and numerous 
seeds.”— Encyc. Brit. 

The tree of the monument thus proved, after 
all, to be a kind of apple-tree; whose fruit, 
growing from the ends of the branches, appears 
to have been just plucked off by the female figure 
in the picture, and accounts for the non-appear¬ 
ance of fruit upon their sides. 
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The Tree of Knowledge. 


Immediately upon ascertaining the species of 
the tree, I observed to the left of the name 
raman , in the horizontal inscription over it, a 
cluster of three bell-shaped flowers; whose ap¬ 
pearance being new to me, I asked a friend who 
happened to come in at the time, what flower 
they might be designed to represent. “ They 
are the flowers of the pomegranate tree,” was 
the immediate answer. “ They are exactly of 
this form, and hang thus in clusters of two or 
three bells.” The proof was at once doubled, 
and by an independent testimony. Proceeding 
now with the examination, I discovered, in the 
second perpendicular column to the right of the 
picture of the Fall, as I could now safely pro¬ 



nounce it to be, the word raman , pomegra¬ 
nate , at the top, with a second cluster of 
three pomegranate flowers beside it, and ^<3 
two balls, one of them streaked , obviously 
representing the fruit, and a third cluster of three 
pomegranate flowers underneath. The surety 
now became trebly sure. But I was disappointed 
by the occurrence of an intermediate word and 
hieroglyphic, which seemed altogether to break 
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the continuity of the sense. The word was P 
^ or mar or marmar: the hiero- 
glyphic, a couchant dog or jackal. Ij) fj| 
Marmar (like our English murmur) I 
knew signified angry; and might mean, here, 
growling or snarling, which would answer for the 
dog. It also, I was aware, signified marble: but 
this was nothing to the purpose. The dog, 
interposed between the pomegranate flowers, 
seemed quite to break the connection of the 
story depicted, whatever it might be. After 
pausing on the difficulty for a moment, it oc¬ 
curred to me to try whether marmar (a 
word, I was aware, having few senses) might 
possibly bear some sense which, from not having 
occasion for it, I had overlooked. I opened 
Golius at the word, and to my astonishment read, 
jU-*, marmar, Multi sued malum punicum, 
A juicy pomegranate. The mystery was at once 
cleared up: the growling jackal, instead of a 
break in the sense, was the determinative of the 
root in its primary sense, Iratus fuit: 

its proper sense, here, being a juicy pomegranate. 
Upon showing the phenomenon subsequently to 
an accomplished Orientalist, his remark was: 
“ What precious senses Golius has preserved in 
his lexicon. I can assure you, you might read 
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sixty Arabic authors through, without once 
meeting the word^^, in that sense.” I may 
add, that the sense in question is not found in 
Richardson, and that Frey tag gives it solely on 
the authority of Golius. 

That the tree in the plate was the pome¬ 
granate tree, and the pomegranate tree, con¬ 
sequently, the ti'ee of knowledge, the tablet being 
most plainly a pictorial representation of the 
Fall, was now certain. The genuineness of the 
tradition preserved in this tablet, I further re¬ 
flected, is sustained by the internal evidences: 
for the properties of the pomegranate wonder¬ 
fully harmonize with the mystic character of 
the tree of knowledge ; its flowers and its fruit 
being in colour sanguineous *, and the pomegra¬ 
nate here intended being all juice without pulp, 
and thus appropriately symbolizing the blood or 
the life. The place of the pomegranate in the 
funeral rites of the Egyptians, as their cypress, 
or tree of death ; and (still more significant) the 
sacred uses of the fruit in the tabernacle, and 
upon the priest’s vestments, under the Mosaic 
dispensation, complete the internal marks of 


* “ The pomegranate is a kind of apple, covered with a rtddUh rind, and 
red within, which opens lengthways, and shows red grains within full of 
juice like wine.”— Calmet, Diet, of BiUe. “In times past they dyed scarUt 
with the seed of a pomegranate.”— Parham. 
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congruifcy fitting it so peculiarly for symbolic 
uses, by proving that it was, in fact, symbolically 
used.* 

While thus throwing precious light upon the 
dawn of sacred history itself, by determining 
that immemorially vexata qusestio, the true 
species of the tree of knowledge,—as a picture of 
the Fall, the tablet was perfect. But a matter 
of intensest interest still remained for investiga¬ 
tion, namely, whether the inscriptions which 
surround the tablet, would prove, on decypher- 
ment, to contain an Egyptian account, or tradi¬ 
tion, of the Fall. To ascertain how this might 
be, I proceeded to apply to these inscriptions the 
alphabet already experimentally tested and veri¬ 
fied by those decypherments, specimens of which 


• No explanation has been attempted by commentators of the mystical 
use of the pomegranate under the Mosaic Law. It has been noticed 
only as a fact Calmct seems to suppose it chosen for its beauty: “ God 
gave orders to Moses, to put embroidered pomegranates, with golden 
bells between, at the bottom of the high.priest'S blue robe or ephod, 
Po.-ncgr.-mntcs being very common in Palestine, and being a very beautiful 
fruit, tbe Scriptures often make use of similitudes taken from the pome¬ 
granate."— Diet, of Bible. This is a most superficial view of the scrip¬ 
tural use of emblems. How different the character of the pomegranate, 
when regarded as “ the tree of knowledge; ’’ and how great the force 
and significance, in this light, of the Divine command : “ And thou shalt 
make the robe of the ephod all of blue. And beneath, upon the hem of 
it, thou shall make pomegranates of blue, and of purple, and of scarlet, 
round about the hem thereof; and bells of gold between them round 
about: a golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden hell and a pomegranate, 
upon the hem of the robe round about’’— Exod. xxviii. 31—34. 
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have been elsewhere laid before the reader; 
where the characters were determined from the 
figures of animals, with the name, a noun sub¬ 
stantive, standing by each figure. 

Reading the horizontal inscription over the 
picture of the Fall, in the direction of its figures, 
from left to right, I first noticed three hiero¬ 
glyphics of men’s heads, two of them set upon 
poles, with the figure of a serpent across each 
pole. The word beside these emblems of death 

was —v wahar , and its primary definition, 

Conjecit hominem in aliquid h quo exire non 
posset, “ Casting a man into something from 
which he cannot get out.” The second word 
“ITv , wated, Palus, paxillus, qui in terr& 

pangitur, “A pile or stake driven into the 
grounda term standing beside the two upright 
poles, supporters of the human heads.. The third 

word was ® ® fani, Periit, Perishing. The 

o © 

fourth hah, Percussit gladio , Smiting 

i 


with the sword. Then follows 5. 


prj' ra Jaz> 


• Or,_J,, taleb, Crucifixus. (Impaled?) 

0 
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(Satanas?) or rahh, Anguis torquatus , A 
curling serpent\ 6. ^ ^ rai, Simulate et per 
hypocrisin egifc, Dissembling , acting hypocritically, 
and 7. <g- ^ r x>, narnas , Imposturam fecit, 

dccepit, One guilty of imposture , a deceiver , an ac¬ 
cuser.* Here commences the subject of the pic¬ 


ture underneath, beginning, 8. jp 3 


raman , Malum punicum, pomegranate tree; 
9. j^| Lkjj, Pereuntes perditique homines, 

Lost and ruined men; 1 0-\pJ ^ jSj, badu , 


iust and ruined men; 10. || 7»ad«, 

Modum excessit, Transgressing the bounds of 
moderation; 11. G5D Uj&, Aa/a, Comedit, ciba- 

"oo — o * 

vit, edendum dedit, Eating; giving to another to 
eat. These words, be it observed, from 8 to 11 
inclusive, stand over the picture of the Fall. Then 

follow, 12. ^ ^ rahak , Aberravit 

a via, Periit, “ Wandering from the right way, 


* Delator, calumniator. An accuser: a calumniator. So 

Scripture descrilies tlic arch-enemy. Job, i. ii.; Rev. xii. 10. 
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Perishing;” and 13. the figure of a crouching 
lion, with a word under it of a double sense, and 

> c=: 0 


awfully self-interpretative, viz. 


—-NW-W 


naliam , 1. Satanas, Satan , and 2. Leo, “A 
lion.” This all-important word is determined by 
the hieroglyphic lion: if connected words have 
connected senses, in this place it is Satan as “ a 
roaring lion.” The next words, 14. cbm, 
Carne nudavit os, Stripping the bone bare of flesh , 
and 15. natan, Fcetuit, male oluit, Fcetid, ill- 
odoured , with the significant figure of a vulture, 
seem to tell but too significantly, so far as words 
can tell — 


“ Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the wcrld, and all our woe !" 

The concluding words, 16. »\f, auah, Magnum 
common strans mcerorem; peculiariter Prce dolore 
ob peccata, et Dei misericordiam implorans, 
Manifesting great sadness; peculiarly, through grief 
on account of sins , and imploring the mercy of 
God , and 17. dan , Conscius, Conscious , 
illustrated by a human figure crouching on the 
heels, a well-know Egyptian attitude of devo¬ 
tion and homage, at least are well in unison 
with the repentance of our first Parents. I 
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give the words as they presented themselves on 
first consulting the lexicon, and leave the appli¬ 
cation with my readers. In a case of this mag¬ 
nitude and moment, it is my conviction, that 
the raw materials, the naked words, are unspeak¬ 
ably more valuable and demonstrative than the 
most finished version. 

To proceed with this decypherment. Below 
the last four words, beginning with arm, “ De¬ 
nuding a bone of the flesh,” is the figure of a 
jackal crouching on a tomb, with an unknown 
hieroglyphic between the fore-paws, which I 
mistook for a torch. A glance into the lexicon 
undeceived and enlightened me. The words 
over the jackal’s head, in the plainest characters, 

were or namar har, Iratus gannivit 

cants, Howls the angry dog , and machar , Emedul- 
lavit os, Sucking the man'ow out of a hone. I 
looked again at the Plate, when the supposed 
torch vanished, to give place to the real object 
before me, between the creature’s fore-paws, viz. 
a leg or thigh bone, with the marrow, as sucked 
out, projecting above it. The rest of this short 
inscription, being only the repetition of the vul¬ 
ture, with the words U** lll-odoured gnawed 
hy famine, the burthen of this part would most 
plainly seem to be, the fatal consequences of the 
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Fall (the scene of which stands depicted at 
hand), indicated by the tomb, the human bone, 
and the bird and beast of death. 

It was now clear that the jackal between the 
pomegranate flowers, already noticed, while it 
served the purpose of a determinative, had a 
further and mystic meaning, and a prospective 
reference to the jackal upon the tomb at the 
extremity of the monument. The connection is 
further indicated by the recurrence of the 
jackal, in the posture of a mummy, or upright 
on his hams, above the head of the principal 
jackal, in the inscription belonging to it, and the 
bone between its paws. 

From the pictorial representation of the Fall 
in the central tablet, and the clear references 
to it, and to the forbidden fruit, or pomegranate 
tree, both above and beside that representation, 
it might well have been hoped that the col¬ 
lateral inscriptions, when decyphered, would be 
found to throw still fuller light upon the know¬ 
ledge preserved among the Egyptians of that 
momentous transaction. At this point, however, 
the pure patriarchal tradition, like the dissolving 
views, glides suddenly into a heathen myth; 
being an account, apparently, of the origin of 
the blood-stained pomegranate, and most probably 
the origin of the classical fable of Hyacinthus, 
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whose blood Apollo is storied to have changed 
into a flower. Immediately under the pome¬ 
granate flowers, in the middle perpendicular in¬ 
scription to the right of the picture of the Fall, 
the reader will observe the figure of a man 
seated, with an axe in his hands, and his feet 
cut off', seemingly with his own axe, and by his 
own hands. The word beside this figure is 
^05*, hajar , and its primary signification (hap¬ 
pily, for our object, preserved by Golius, and 
very strangely pretermitted by Freytag), Ab- 
scidit, resecuit, Amputating ., cutting off. For the 
proper sense of the next word (a term here 
equally significant, viz.) or mejub , 

Instrumentum ferreum, vel Culter, quo fmditur, 
A steel implement, or knife, used for cleaving , we 
arc indebted, on the other hand, exclusively to 
Freytag. Together, they completely describe 
the action in the hieroglyphic. And as the ad¬ 
jacent column presents, nearly at top, a hiero¬ 
glyphic resembling a human foot (inverted) am¬ 
putated above the ankle, accompanied by the 
words dan, Fluens, fluidusve sanguis , Fluid 
or liquid blood , mai , Fronduit, floruitque 

arbor, Sprouts into leaf, and flourishes the tree , 
and, lastly, raman , Malum Punicum, or 

The pomegranate-tree, — the whole subject would 
seem to be, the origin of the pomegranate-tree , as 
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springing from the blood of the self-mutilated 
man. It is obvious that the deep blood-colour 
of the pomegranate fruit, and pomegranate 
flowers, gives an appropriateness to the Egyptian 
myth, which we look for in vain in the classic 
fables of Hyacinthus, Adonis, or Narcissus. In 
the amputated foot, an allusion may possibly 
be intended to Gen. v. 15 —“He (the ser¬ 
pent) shall bruise thy heel." Patriarchal tra¬ 
dition, however, once thus branched off into 
allegory, it is needless to pursue further: enough 
that, in this wonderful monument, from the 
chamber of Osiris at Phyla?, we recover irre¬ 
fragable testimony to the Mosaic records, in a 
perfect representation of the Fall; and full in¬ 
formation also, upon a point of unrevealed his¬ 
tory, lost for so many thousand years to the 
Jewish and Christian worlds, in the discovery 
that the pomegranate-tree is the tree of know¬ 
ledge. 

This monument of primeval tradition does not 
Stand alone. The same temple of Osiris at 
Philce contains a second picture, less circum¬ 
stantial, yet hardly less significant, since it is 
brought home to the Fall by the more full 
pictorial representation which has just been 
examined. 
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teal.i.q 

trdrf, Prooilsit: pradixit aliquid futu- 
rum el/cm': pc cut. bonl. 

Promising, predicting, prognosticating 
•ny thing good to any one. 


L_fj> rl, 
Apportavit 
aquam. 

" Watering.' 


i traiab, 
AuMuus c« de- 
fixus foil in 

“ Diligent h. 
lHuillOtS.” 


Duccptia, bltacfa, Impostura, • j'i ttr v , 
" Deception, fallacy, imposture.” • 


•• Mo* fie serpnf was more subtle than any beait of the field which the Lord Cod 
had made. And ho sakl unto the woman. Yea hath Gad said. Ye shall not cat of every 
tree of the garden ? And the woman said unto the serpent. We may eat of the fruit of 
the trees of the garden : Bot of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of the garden, 
God hnth said, Ye shall not c»t ©fit, neither shall ye touch It, lest yo die. And the 
sonwnt said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely die s for God doth know, that In the 
day ye cat thereof, then your eyes shall bo opened ; and ye shall be os gods, knowing 
good and evil,” — 0™. m. 1^5. 


C*n. Ill 13. “ The Serpent beguiled Eve through hts sUbtilty.’'-2 C/T. x». 3. 
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In this tablet, we observe the same tree, but 
with leaves only,- as though “ the time of fruit 
was not yet; ” and the same two figures, now 
employed in watering it; that on the right of 
the picture, marked as a man by the short dress; 
that on the left, as a female by the long robe: 
with the serpent standing in the same erect pos¬ 
ture, as in the first, before the man. That the 
figures here, as in the preceding tablet, are male 
and female, is further proved, not only by the 
unquestionable character of the figures in . that 
tablet, but by the certainty that, in two more 
representations of the pomegranate tree, to which 
we shall presently come, the figures reappear, 
and are indubitably those of a man and woman: 
as is also the case in the cognate representations 
of “piercing the serpents head.” 

The occupation of the two “ waterers,” is sig¬ 
nally in harmony with that of our first parent, 
as recorded in Genesis: “And the Lord God 
took the man, and put him into the garden of 
Eden, to dress it, and to keep it.” The words 
which follow, moreover, show, that the dressing 
and keeping here spoken of, had especial reference 
to what is exclusively delineated in these Egyp¬ 
tian sculptures, the cultivation of trees.* 

We come now to the inscriptions of the 


• Gen. ii. 15—17. 
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second tablet. It will be seen there arc two: 
both short; and the characters in both clear. In 
that to the right occurs the hieroglyphic of a 
duck: in that to the left, the figure of a man 
sitting, the left arm apparently extended, as in 
the act of speaking. The first word in the right- 
hand legend, viz. I read wasab , 

and, on looking for the Arabic root, found the 
aj)propriate definition, Assiduus et de- 

fixus fuit in negoiio , which may be rendered by 
St. Paul’s “ diligent in business,” or, in the busi¬ 
ness in hand. And Bene administravit rem, an¬ 
swering to the expression a good steward or care¬ 
taker. The word has clear reference to the employ¬ 
ment of the two figures. The other word tells us 
what that employment is. This word, determined 
by its hieroglyphic duck, I read ^ viz. • J. 
Here is its definition : Apportavit, seu propinavit, 
hausi tque aquam, Drawing, hinging , giving water 
to drink: or simply “watering”* The legend 
here, as everywhere, simply countersigns the 
device. But nothing is said of the serpent: 
“ the crested basilisk ” stands beneath unnoted. 
The opposite inscriptions seem awfully to supply 
the omission. Here, also, there are but two 
words: the characters very clear and simple. 


* So Richardson, “ Watering, sprinkling, drawing water." 
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The first word, viz. I • reads wai , 

i. q- And its primary definition is 

the following, Pnedixit, significavit affuturum 
alicui quid: pecul. boni, sc. promisit (quid boni). 
“ Predicting, signifying, promising to any one 
something future : especially , some future good.” 
Can we read the word, as connected with the 
scene depicted, without its recalling to mind the 
language of the first Tempter to Eve: “ And the 
Serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely 
die: For God doth know that, in the day ye 
eat thereof, ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil.” The remaining word fills up the his¬ 
tory of the Temptation. It reads Jy * ^ Kara. 
And a primary sense of the Arabic verb is, 
j\,, In malum conjecit: Casting into evil. The 
sense of the legend, therefore, is this: “ Pro¬ 
mising a future good, he plunges (them) into 
evil.” Can two words more fully describe the 
Tempter and the Fall ? The sitting figure with 
uplifted hand, appears, then, to represent the 
same great enemy in a human form, who stands 
in the form of a serpent, on the opposite side of 
the tablet: a two-fold metamorphosis, which is 
elucidated and confirmed by the corresponding 
double representation in Plate 42. of Wilkinson’s 
Egypt; where to the left of the tablet, we see 
the woman piercing the serpent’s head with a 
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spear, and to the right, the figure of a man with 
a hawk’s head piercing a prostrate man’s head, 
also with a spear, while a hieroglyphic serpent 
writhes above the victim. It is evidently the 
same being, under two different forms. In this 
connection it remains only to observe, that, ac¬ 
cording to the ordinary law of probabilities, re¬ 
petitions of the first great scriptural scene, and 
accumulations of its scriptural circumstances, 
like these, are altogether incompatible with the 
idea of fortuitousness. Whatever differences of 
judgment may arise as to points of detail, the 
main subject, and the main circumstances, are 
vestiges, beyond controversy, of patriarchal faith, 
and primeval tradition. 

This scene of the Fall, however, is not the only 
one, in which the pomegranate tree appears 
upon Egyptian monuments; or in which it is 
found united with manifestly mystic symbols. 
Thus in Plates 32. and 36. of Wilkinson’s Egypt, 
or of the Supplement to the Second Series of 
his “ Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians,” we meet two tablets with fruit- 
trees as their principal feature, and self-evi¬ 
dently containing a mystic history. I proceed 
to lay before my readers the internal indica¬ 
tions supplied by both pictures, that this history 
is, also, an Egyptian tradition of the Fall. The 
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tree in Plate 32. is doubly proved to be the 
pomegranate tree, by the character of the leaves, 



fruit, and flowers, and by the name roman , 
Malum punicuin, written immediately over it. 
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In the middle of the tree stands the figure of a 
woman, with a tray of pomegranates in her right 
hand, and a flaggon with a spout in the left, out 
of which she pours a stream of the contents upon 
a figure beneath the tree, with the head of a man, 
and the body of a bird. This figure eagerly 
receives the libation, catching with both hands 
the falling stream to drink of it. The whole 
piece evidently implies a mystery; and the cir¬ 
cumstances just noticed come near to nothing 
(known to us) so closely, as to the scriptural 
story of the Fall. The woman, in this view, 
would be Eve, and the transmuted man, Adam : 
Eve, from the tree, tempting with the out- 
reached fruit, and outpoured juice, of the tree 
of knowledge; and her husband yielding to the 
temptation, and metamorphosed, we may suppose, 
in the act of transgression. 

Let us now see how far this view harmonizes 
with the surrounding inscriptions. The inscription 
to the extreme left, in the original Plate, reads^*. 
or Z^jjar, Aqualis, hydria, vas figlinum ferendee 
aqua proprium , A jar , a little cruse, an earthen 
water-vessel. As the vessel stands under the word, 
there can be no question as to its correctness. And 
as a stream flows from the vessel, there can be as 
little question that it refers to the vessel or cruse 
in the hand of the female figure in the tree. 
The next word is radzem , Fluxit, seu 
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fluxu delapsus fuit per oras: ob plenitudinem. 
Plenum fuit vas, et exundavit, Flowing , overflow¬ 
ing (a vessel ), or An overflowing vessel. The cor¬ 
rectness of this word, also, is manifest from the 
picture. The third word liarj , Captus vic- 

tusque vino fuit, Cepit mm vicitque vinum , over¬ 
taken and overcome by wine , has plain reference 
to the metamorphosed man below. The last 
word of the inscription is raman , the pomegranate , 
the juice of which has produced the ill effect de¬ 
scribed.* There is here an adumbration of the 
stoiy of the Fall: but, taken alone, it is an 
adumbration only. But light breaks in from the 
inscription on the extreme right, which reflects 
a scriptural character upon the whole of the 
scene. In the last column but one, appear two 
human figures, a man and a woman, in the same 
unequivocal attitude of agony, with their right 
hands struck against their foreheads: the emo¬ 
tion here depicted there is no possibility of mis¬ 
taking; it is the profoundest intensity of grief. 
Under the two figures stands a single word, but 
a word which speaks volumes. It is in known 
Arabic characters , Ills. This word is ^\ or 
auah. I leave the judgment to be formed 

* Tlmt the pomegranate, as well ns the grape, was in use for the manu¬ 
facture of wine, is clear from Scripture: " I would cause thee to drink of 
spiced wine of the juice of my pomegrnnite .”—Song of Solomon, viii. 2. 

Pomegranate-wine is still an article of manufacture and commerce in 

the East. 
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from its definition to the reader: s \f, Magnum 
commonsfcrans mcerorem: peculiarity)' , Pra do- 
lore ob peccata, et dei misericordiam implorans: 
The manifestation of great grief; especially on ac¬ 
count of sins; and the imploring the mercy of God. 
If this definition does not prove the two mourners 
to be Adam and Eve, it, at least, wonderfully 
symbolizes with Milton’s description of them, in 
the first agonies of their fallen state. But it 
would almost seem brought home to our first 
parents by the inscription which follows. 

The hieroglyphic figure in this inscription is 
that of a mummy, in the usual attitude on the 
monuments, with the knees raised in a sitting 

posture. r-~i Ju ,, raman, Malum Punicum, 
“ The Pomegranate,” is the first word (corrobo¬ 
rated by the pomegranate tree beside it). The 
next word is JJ^ hama, Qusesivit, et pal- 

pando ac tentando captavit, Seeking and taking 
by touching (with the hand). The third word is 

a monogram, jj^, tala, Perdidit, detrimento 

affecit, and Detrimentum cepit, damno affectus 
fuit: Periit. Destroying , or Being destroyed: 
perishing. Definitions equally applying to the 
Tempter and the Tempted. The last word is of 
a character to give unlooked-for completeness to 
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the whole legend: viz. ,„rn 

or u UA adaman , Nomen in Pararboris adiso: 
“ The name of a tree in Paradise.” 

The subject of the second Plate (36.) is ob¬ 
viously the same. Here, also, we have the pome- 



mana. TenUrll. Trying: tempting. 

i ramak, Arboret dents et perplex*. Denie, inUnglcd «rect. 
t<i ma, Suecui, liquor ref. The Juice, (lo liquor ojany iking. 

mid, Fluxil rei: fecit ut fluerct. flowing: timing to flow 

P 
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granate-tree, with the female figure standing in 
it, with a tray of fruit in the left hand, and a 
cucumber-shaped decanter with a spout in the 
right, whence she pours a triple stream upon the 
same figure, with the head of a man, and the 
body of a bird, beneath the tree. The figure, 
again, eagerly catches with both hands the 
central stream, reaching out his head to drink. 
But instead of a pile of whole fruit, as in the 
preceding Plate, the tray contains only a single 
fruit cut in halves. The variation throws fresh 
and valuable light upon the two trees j for the 
form and the seeds of the bisected fruit furnish a 
new and decisive proof of its being the pome¬ 
granate. The inscriptions and other figures in 
the two tablets, however, altogether differ. There 
is, therefore, substantial identity, with circum¬ 
stantial variations of subject. 

The central inscriptions in Plate 36. are as 
brief, as they may appear insignificant. But 
their literal sense is simple and clear. I notice, 
first, one word over the head of the centre figure, 
with a falcon standing on the word, and a net¬ 
work hieroglyphic under it, and on the female’s 
head. The word is a very common monogram, 
here self-interpretative: viz. ^L,, ramaj, Illex 
prceda, seu illicium volucre, quo capiuntur aves 
rapaces, or Avis, quern venatoreS ponunt in medio 
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decipulce, ad capiendas aves rapaces: i. e. A dc- 
coy-bird placed in the middle of a gin or snare. 
The falcon and snare (the network clearly is the 
snare) pictorially represent the definition. 

The central inscription consists of two very 

plain words, namely, cJj, nezk, Mas in genere, 

A male, and marts, Leo, “ A lion.” Be¬ 

side the words is a lion’s head, with the mane (so 
unusual in the Egyptian monuments), marking 
the male lion. 

Next to this, on the left, stands an inscription 
in one word, and this word, in connection with 

the pomegranate tree, most significant, viz. !, 
Vctitus, prohibitus, and still more to the point, 
Res prohibita ii Deo, “ A thing forbidden 
by God.” In this connection (taking the piece 
to represent the Fall) we have plainly the for¬ 
bidden fruit. 

Over the centre figure, bearing the snare and 
falcon on her head, are two words, which will 

read 2,namnam nami, i.e. namnam, Scripsit, 
pinxit, Writing , painting, which may refer to the 
work of art, and nami, Extulit rem supra aliam, 
Raising, or setting, one thing upon another , a defi¬ 
nition bearing obvious reference to the woman, 
with the snare and falcon, one above the other, 
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on her head. In the word nami occurs the hiero¬ 
glyphic of a tree , probably of the pomegranate- 
tree below. It seems here a determinative only: 
navd signifying, primarily, Increvit, augmentum 
cepit, a sense well represented by the growth of 
a tree. Of these inscriptions, however, mahar- 
mat, “ A thing forbidden by God,” alone seems 
applicable to the main subject, viewed as a repre¬ 
sentation of the Fall. 

We now come, at length, to the inscriptions at 
the right and left, which, as examples of ex¬ 
perimental decypherment, have this great advan¬ 
tage, that, together, they explain the whole action 
of the woman in the tree. That to the extreme 
right stands over the tree. It is in four words, 
viz. mana, Tentavit. Trying: proving: tempt¬ 
ing, ramak , Arborcs densas et perplexm, 

“ Thick entangled trees,” U, ma, Aqua, item in 
genere , Succus, liquor rei, “ Water, also gene - 
ricaUy , The juice, or liquor of any thing” and 
w-*, mid, Fecit ut flueret, Causing to flow. The 
rendering is self-evident, Tempting, [from] the 
thick entangled tree, the liquid [s/te] causes to 
flow. 

Passing to the opposite side, we meet the only 
prolonged inscription. Its first word I at once 
read nasaf , and on looking for it, found this 

definition—Bipartitus fait, bifariam divisit rem , 
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Bisected, cutting a thing in halves. A glance at 
the picture showed the halves of a bisected pome¬ 
granate in the fruit-tray, and verified the sense 
and the connection. The next word, nebd, 
Fecit fluere, Causes to flow , doubled the evidence. 
The succeeding terms, /cam, Cantharus, A jug 
or flaggon, and medaj (with its double signi¬ 
fication), Plenum fuit vas , and Maturuit pepo, A 
full vessel, or a ripe cucumber, describe the cucum¬ 
ber-shaped decanter in the woman’s hand, in the 
act of overflowing. These words are followed by 
the recurrence of the leading term in Plate 32., 
namely, raman, The pomegranate. 

Then come the two closing terms of this in¬ 
scription : words, happily, in characters as plain 
as their senses are decisive. The first of these 
words is or mihnat , Res qufl tentatur 

scu probatur homo, “ A thing by which man is 
tempted or proved.” The last is nakam , 

Pcenam et vindictam cepit de eo, punivit eum 
Deus, Inflicts punishment and vengeance upon 
him, punishes him God. 

If the stern abruptness of the transition some¬ 
what breaks the sense, the awful weight of the 
sense in the concluding words more than redeems 
the stenographic obscurity of the style. 

In conclusion, I would only remind all impar- 
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tial readers, that to form any just judgment upon 
the Egyptian monuments submitted under this 
head, it is indispensable that they shall be taken 
as a whole: beginning with the parley between 
the woman and the serpent; going on to the 
several representations of the bruising of the 
serpent’s head; and ending with the perfect 
picture of the Fall, and the three successive 
representations of “man’s first disobedience,” 
and, in all the three, of tiie pomegranate-tree 
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No. I. 


rdf, Rexlt. Guide*. 

i-Ai, rahath, Cuipl* tcnul*. 

The flue point 


naAwi, Grammatlcut. 

- The grammarian s the iciibe. 



* ara ' Aeu P 0 "* 11, r,, « Wn * » 1 U> • needle. 


iflp Jalol. Idolura. The idol. 
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No. HI. 


M 11 



A&Jt ’itidani, Famitens: «jol panltcntli iliicltur. 

A penitent: one brought br rcpcnUncc. 


/*-**-«i 


mammam, Frlnceps populi: Hex. " A prince: n king.” 
Legend. 

RcceWw [ItU ?] the penitent king. 


No. 1Y. 




Illlrlt extoriore medlcamcnto cetdutn, dam “Anointing the exterior of the eye." 

hand, (?) 

DcmUlt tubrnliltauc altrri. 
Octniun* *e lubmlmu homo. 
Lowering. cnboiiMitig oneielf to another. 
A bowed down nnd eubmUelro man, 


I 


•i 


4 


Walking gold. 


1. Numimii aureut. Numerals pocunU. ipecictrc ejui nurc.\ rel argente*. 

Gold coin. Gold or stlrcr specie. 

2 . Infosd aqui dWtcnlum, atquc Itn opplctls foramlnlbus suturarum. eonttlparlt 

llrmavilquo norum ulrem. 


Distending by pouring In water, and thin filling up the imall holes of the Mitch- 
Ing. they staunch and fit for use the new valir-ikhtt. 
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No. X. 



fyi Saturn, The b»tlll*c lUndi «r»«e. 
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No. XI. 



tnaril, Norn. »rl* attagim *lm«U. 

•• A jprcici of the attagtn, or AiUIlc wood¬ 
cock. 


NO. XU. 



□ © 
i\ i\ 


hik, StrutlilocamoliM m.u. The male oMtkli. 


Jori, Cocurrli. Itimi. 


die, Calcavit pcdlbui lerram. 

Spuming the ground with hU feet. 
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No. XIII. 





ha), Conlendlt al/juo, « intcodit. 

Hasting anywhere, and stretching out. 


No. XIV. 



ttrmas, Latibulum snbivit, se abdkllt Venator, 

Entering his hiding-place, concealing himself, the hunter. 


Cl O 

J$L 


No. XV. 


nahain Itugilt teo. Hours the lion, Leo. A lion. 

Q 
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No. XVI. 





* najnaj, Commorit. concuult. Moving 
together, shaking. 


No. XVII. 



nam, Odorcm diffudlt, fragTavit moiduu. 

' Diffuse! odour, fragrant nturS. 

, trail/, Ampla icutclU^ct olla. A pot, a 


No. XVIII. 



4^*.', nanii, Idol urn. 

Aii) dam, Illlvlt Quod ilUoitur: pec. modi- 
I camentum. Anointing. Ointment 



A i\ aram, Extrcmitates digiUntm. 

tips of the fingers." 


•• The 
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No. XIX. 




(r*i nam, Diffodit odorem. frngrarlt motehut. Diffusing odour 
I (mu,*). 

naj, Conduit. Candor, sincere albedo (whlto heal). 

_» nur, Ignis. Sj lx*, manart, Lychnachus, candolsbmro, la- 

Flre. 


Una. 

A lamp: a candelabrum. 


i — ^ --tiviJ, namBdaj, Typus relot exemplar. A type: apatlorn. 
£1 jO, nar. Ignis. 


manart, Lalcrna: candelabrum. 



namBdaJ, Typus rcl et exemplar. A lype: a pattern. 
namil, I’alumbes fern. A female ringdove. 

Q 2 
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No. XX. 


raian, Ligarit tune. Binding with a cord or rope. 




/.and, Demiui ac lubiniui homlnci. The downcast and lUbmiliire 
(There arc thirty of thcie cartouche* urialtm.) 


mi a, Kxtendit «e Stretching hirotclf out 
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No. XXII. 

] 2 


1. KatrtKfi, *thiopi: Habastinus. 

The Ethiopian : the Abyssinian. 


I^ >| Jowl, Suspendlt apjxndltvc oUaia. 
- Hangs the pot ou the fire. 


Q 4 



2 . 






la, i.q. Ineliiutrit te. Boning dom». 
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conjecit. Casting into prison [t.e. the Nack gaoler]. 
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j-XJi kanO, Inter precandum. >«u In LZJjUUK, nanus suas Interior*parte ob.wtlt fad«L 

In the act of prayer called ai-tanul, turning the hand with the palm toward* the face. 






































































































































No. XXIV. 



» ntaa, Bxtcodlt, dilaUrlt, cerium, ulrem. 

Extending, dilating, a leathern "ewel [i. c. the cormorant hU pouebj. 
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j&ar. Note nsino equove Impress*. A horse's mark. 
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No. XXVI. 




in sacra lotionc uaurparl 
aolct. Eit fere rulgo co- 
riacoum, anguttiore tubull 
oro, quod eplatojnio oceludl 
powu. 

adaicet, Imtrumenta 
csnccemruc: uienilllo, &c. 

z. derm, Vulpcs. 

^ -The fox." 

3.jGJ, nalar. Ite«pe*it, oculos eonrerllt ad cum. Looking back. 

No. XXIX. 



• I. q. SjpSyc, Guuumium luitrato: aqualla i quo raembri* affuudltur luitralia 
aqua. (A vwtel with n ipout.) ■ . . . „ 

t A water-jar or ewer, out of which a itrcom of water i» poured o>i the hands. &c. 
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No. XXX. 



AW* 

IQ 

* n 


1. j>-yjar, Traxit, trahcndo duxit. 
Drawing, pulling. 


ka}. Impullt 


. He Hrlfces. 


3. i Z>, bat, Movendo compwult loitrumeutl muilcl fidc» ad puliandum. 

Touching he tunei the itrlngi of a nuuical Imtruinent pre¬ 
paratory to playing. 



No. XXXI. 



n aid. Vox Mruthlocamell. Theory of the ostrich. 



rexam, Leo. Tho lion. 

fjr red, tfocturnui explorator ac vigil. The night «cout. 

(Determinative hieroglyphic over the word, an owL) 


r LS^’ ara '’ Dcfixlt ,n ,crr * rrriV/um. 
i •• Planting a standard in the ground. 


ragu , Vodferatus full hyteno, ttrulhiocamelus. 
Cry aloud the hyena, the ostrich. 


dada, Vehcmenil curia latai fuit camclru (strulhiocamclra). 
Running at full speed the camel (the ostrich). 

Cjr tcJ, Dewrtum. Tho desert- or Nocturnu* vigil. Watchful by 
night. A night watch. 


f dish/. A grom magnum struthlocnmclorum [In gen. arittm f]. 

l~ " A great flock of ostriches. [Q. of sundry birds f) 



) ■' i lahbah, itaucus fuit ct murmurando vodferatus full cameltis. 

Hoarse cry of tho camel (or the ostrich). 

ahami, Collum soquabllltcr Inflexum habeas struMoaimelus. 

“ Contracting or bending the neck (an ostrich).” 

road, rdadt, Struthiocaraelus feem. A female ottrich. 

traba, Paravit ct expcdlvic so ad faciendum Impeturn. 

Preparing and hastening to make an onset. [Ostrich at lay.) 
bahhah, Vodferatus fuit camelus [struihiocemdus T) 

[l*£|bb , nana, Pavidas. Timorous. 

rdadt, Struthlocamelns fcom. The female ostrich. 


rdadt, Struthlocamelus firm. The female ostrich. 
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m 

^ dir. Loo. The lion. 


r«-f, lndlnavlt deHtxitvo clancuUim. Jntldll* u.u» fult. 
Lie* in wall privily, crouching dona. Lay* .narco. 

1 L/y e ' drU, Leo. The lioo. 

+ ■ i . f ted, Xociunui ipeculator ac vigil. 

**w*^ ^ A night .coot. A nocturnal wi 


watcher. 


,i. 



mam, Leo. The lion. 


r-^ 

band, Demi.lt to. Crouch*, clown. 
nida, Extcndk to. Stretching lilmtdf out. 



dp rnhab, Leo. The Lion. 
band, DcraUit to. Crouchc. down. 


balhai, Vatldui. A itrong Hon. 
w_?j, t cdkd, frocubuit huml. Crouchc on the ground. 


. c-4J, nami, Sustain extulitreie do loco in locum actipUrr. 

~ Springing, pouncing, from place to place, a falto*. 

r, Ma, Fugam ceplt Take Bight (Ibe ostrkd Mibintell.) 


w—t rand. Properavit.coleriterque progrwsu. full eamelui. 
° ^ Hutting, going at full * peed, a camel (an oslrfcb). 


C —Jj, vaba, Paravit ct expedirit se ad faciendum impelum. 

Preparing himielf, railing, to make an onirt. 
ati, Iraminuit illi Aostii. The enemy being at hand. 




aland, Collum tcquablllMT inflrxum haben* ilrullivcamtlut. 

R 
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No. XXXIV. 

DEVICE OF A FAVOURITE EGYPTIAN SYMBOL EX¬ 
PLAINED BY ITS LEGEND. 

m 


Among tho hieroglyphic symbol* on the monuments one of very 
frequent occurrcnco is, that of a figure sitting a* usual on the heels, 
with the knees upraised and a crooked stick or staff placed upright on the 
knee. The meaning and purpose of this emblem, as in the case of all 
the others, have of course been variously explained ; and, as in all 
similar examples, the explanations have been conjectural only. Hap¬ 
pening, however, to notice a very peculiar .specimen of this hieroglyphic, 
in which n legend in three characters stood beside the device, I resolved 
to test it by the lexicon. 'Die crooked staff, in this instance, had a 
small ring or circle on the crook, and several horizontal lines or 
hyphens down the staff. What these might mean was wholly beyond 
conjecture. But fortunately they were accompanied by a word, which 
read hajan. I looked for it, and the enigma was instantly 

solved. For the primary definition of hajan, is Attraxit ad se 

»oi L e. incurvo baculo. Catching a thing upon a crooked 

stick. And the substantive mahajan, is Baculus capitc adunco, 

clavm lusorim similia “ A club toith a hooked head, like a stick used in 
a kind of game.’* The game intended was the play of catching ring* 
upon the hooked staff. And it is fully explained by the above hiero¬ 
glyphic : where the ring is seen on the crook at top, in the act of being 
caught, while the horizontal lines on the stafT below arc other ringt 
previously caught, and falling down the shaft of the play-stick. Thus 
the mysterious emblem is simply an Egyptian game, introduced, like 
other games, as symbols on the monuments. 



No. XXXV. 



hid, Leo. A Hon- 

mamanaut, Valldiu, gttierosus: pccul. tails leo. 

Strong, generous: especially Such a lion. 


ra 


p | »Jj* Leo. The lion. 

Iri ferrens leo. Enraged (a 

U^, Sennit: vocifernta Ml/cNt (/eo?). 

Vociferates the cat (the Hon ?). 


SjJ, Impctura fecit, lrrult. 

Makes an onset: rushes on. 


Leo a U&s Dums et v&lidus, e/iam Leo. 

1 Cruel and strong, also A lion. 

CL3le> Necavlt, occidit, mono affoclu 
; Slaying, killing, imUlng to death. 


i Leo. The I 



, c-cj, Srnet dejccit, projedtro, ct concidit. 
Casts himself to the ground. Couches. 

jbihlr. Leo. The lion. 


hajam, Inraiit 


: ir-k 


cr-C a 




roll in cum, pcc. dc Improrlso. 

I under: rushes on any one, pec. unamres. 
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Leo. The lion. 


^ Lot rat u* cants, %e. Yelp*. 




* i \) Constrict u* ct in unum contractu* full. 
Drawn together and contracted into 
oneself. 


ccClzA 



*—Oiloratucxplorarlt.fr/ ox aura, hallturo 
\ ' pereepit. 

Exploring by *cent: or percciring by 
tho air. 

i‘r' farfar, Attagon nvli. The woodcock, tic. 
(Subject, a iporUman, pointer, and bird.) 


j>," A goat. The goat specie*." (Pm. T) 


-^ C"\ JV 1 —’ P®"*; el P'imum quogue, Dominu* 

oT=-7 /2 Y Prlnccp*. 

^ ^*-3—p A 031; a/j0 primarily, A sovereign, a 

Semct dcjecit, projecltvo: etconcldlt. 

rara, Commorlt convert llquc oculo*. 
Rolling the eye*. 

-y jTfc g'N Rugitui leonii. (Rugilt tea.) 

I P t> SHZf' <=» J hajam, Inva»lt: irruit tn cum, pec. do lmpro- 

- -* ’ vl*o. 

Invading: nulling on any one, eipcc . unaware*. 
R 3 
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((/am, i.q. Hcbr. ct Cluld. QJJ4, Arundlnetum [papyrctum]: 

' palus. 

A place of reeds [a papyrus fen]: a pool or marsh. 

XD3’ J uncus palustris spec. Papyrus nilolica. " The Egyptian reed or papy¬ 
rus." 

aW ’ Ave » » lmul congregate. *« Birds Hocking together." r Jo 
understood.] 


Jj'O ™*or. Hue illuc, seu ultro citroquo commota fuit ret: uti vento patina. 
Moving to and fro: us a tree agitated by the wind. 


ha'rhar, Commovlt, ngitavlt rein. Causing commotion : disturbing. 


nQar, Fugax, pavlda (anti). The fugitive, frightened (game). 
Jh-Js nalar, Vi traxit. Selling by force: dragging forcibly. 

nad, Dlspersi sunt inter seie, hue illuc ab invicem aufugcrunt. 
Scattered among thcmieltes, Hying to and fro. 

tVJtXA nndid, DlsgregatoJ, disport* ares. Scattered and disitersed birds. 

j JJb, A adorn, DIruit, cvcrtlt, dcstruxlt rent. 

Demolishing, overthrowing, destroying anything. 

5 _J, nirt, Ictus vel Jsctus conspicuus. A violent stroke or throw. 


-lc>, duck. Projeclt. Casting, projecting, throwing. 


Sin, Observator, speculator, vigil. A scout, a spy, a watch. 


♦lajj) nuhavt, Nomen avis rubre. qum f. 

The name of a red bird, in 


forma ansorem refat. 
form resembling a goose. 


. .raSr, Hue illuc, seu ultro citroque, commotn full res. 

([ " mthcr and thither, or to and fro, moving itself anything. 


B 4 



n 


• liaru, Canis venaticits. A hunting-dog. A tetter. " 

l" On a Hidden a dog. which, till then, keen. ciosc, being perfectly 
taught hi* business, rushes from behind the tree*, Jump* into the 
water, and, swimming after the duck*, bark* ** he twltn*. Imme¬ 
diately the frighted duck* rile upon the wing." Ac. — Oulton'i in¬ 
ner ary, art. Cray land.) 

-»*Ji n«y, Velociter progresiu* full. Move* on quickly. 


LI 


SS 

IJ 






rojam, Lopldarit. Lapidibu* obnilt e< ©ecidit,<M?ur In gen. S’ccirit. 
Stoning. Killing with (»t!ck« or) stones, and in general, 
KlUing. 

awl. Ate* congregat*. Bird* flocking together, i 


ramad, Supcrvonit Oil pearl, exltlum Infercm. 

Coming down upon: especially bringing down destruction. 


ur 


rcit ' J»cto idpide, pctiTlt. Aiming at with *tone* lor sticks?) 


mahmeh, i. q. .»-}» ConJcctaTit. Throwing at. Et Divlnans, 
pet. obserram met. 

Throwing at: al*odi»ining,pcc. from obserration of birds. 


m 

i- 


ram, Fugitiru*, Fugltlrc. 




mar a), Turbatum fuit. Pcrturbat* re*. Confuilo. tumultni. 

**■ Perturbation. A perturbed state of thing*. Confusion and 


tumulc. 


& 


u airi, Atm »imul congregat* [noelu]. Bird* flocking together [by 




tl 


>• Ur, Arl* : rolucri*. A bird, 
uu » nano, Pavtdu*. Fearful: frightened. 


* 

C*. 

/ 


jktJS, Aaiaw.i. H-J&1 Mar, Domuit, lubjugatit. Subjecting: subduing. 
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j^y Urr, Fell* mas. A ho-cat. 

jAJ, namar, Maculouu, pcllcm pardi rcferens. Having a skin Ilka 
a panther. 

Maculii puna live respersu* full: pecul. cotore pardi. 
Spotted, striped, streaked like a panther. 


^>-Jy wajtm, SuppUcavtt. Supplicating: suppliant. 

^jy ran Vocifcratus eat. Vocifetatcs. 

\\< et Voclferatus cst more suo felti. Mews the cat. 
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ft r'aml, Potlvlt ct occldll quo loco rWlsiot pret&am. 

Espying and killing game on the spot as loon as seen. 


mu 


$1 


) sami, Exirit venalum. Going out sporting. 




lq. ^’*,Taw i.q.flnu, l.q. tew/, Uxorcm duxit.( His) wife. 

!U> et . ,l-<i tiuta, rmr!, Exlcndif. Reaching, stretching out [4cr 
V WJ 


rn ^0, dd, Tnuir, impulitte. Thrusting or Impelling. 

-C*? 

?«? (j—■»««*, Prrcuult In dorsl latere. Striking on the side of the hack. 

Ictus, isrc rchfracullor. A stroke: a vehement stroke. 


ts 

u 


: J, dfliar, Confodlt hasld. Piercing tertA a spear. 


|*0, daw, Vulneravit. Ho wounds. : 

^ ^ cl L^ 9 ’ vwa and wai, Reaching, stretching [himself] out. 


KjV' raa1 ' togittil Jacnlntus full. 

taarad, Immlnult equte. Hanging over the voter. 

' ■ __ |<A gari, Conjunxit dues res, alter nmaUeri sulijunxlt. 

“ " Joining tioo things together: subjoining one to another. 


*2, jj, zar, Confodlt. Piercing, transfixing (villi a spear). 

*&" \<rT' M«. spedes plscls— squamis carent. A kind of fish without 
!' “ states. 


c jJ, lua, Extendit nanus. aut allam rem cum tnanlbus dlstendit quoad 
^ ^ ’ petuit. 

Extending out the hands, or anything with the hands, to the 
•S' utmost. 

Protcndlt sc, sou rr.nnua, incline to carport. Reaching over 
vith bending Mg- 




Colorl* et repemiiu mors. Swill and sudden death. 
l3 : ', alia, Petlvlt urgftul. Aiming al with a dan or arrow. 

' wan, Plscl*. Afith. 

dan, Vulneravit. Wounding, or damdam, Appeglt 

terra. Pinning to the ground. 

Aj, raw, Fuglelvut: ftigltlvl. The fugitives. 


iS 

ixi 

m 

a 


•*»>*», Tlmidu ct pavldus full. Timid ami terrified. 

Qj* ran. Voelfcratus fuit. Vociferating. Res in aquu sonans, Ac. 


c 

5T 


^ nagab, Inglutivit, abiorpslt: fta sorbendo haurlt.ethauslnm 

•orprit In bibendo. 

Sucking up, absorbing, swallowing by suction at a 
single draught. 

JT*) «mAm, Pcrcuislo tchemens. A violent stroke. 

/*]> zam, Petivlt.captavitque pnedam. Ho seeks and captures the 
prey. 


ra 




J » nr.mi, Jaculatus fuit prtrdam. Spearing the prey. 






(3 


Am, Argot A voc* gemuit pi* amore ac propenifone. 
Whining with shrill voice through lovo and propenslou 

J > nahu, Contendit atijuem versus. 

Making towards any one or thing. * 

*U c« ,naa Tun ‘ *** eat - 

-*3 i ndn<1, Vaclliaiit W’addllng. 

J_ji wax. Anas. A duck. 

marmar, Vneillavlt, agltatus fuit. Moving to and fro. 
ran, Voclfrr.ua hilt. Vociferates. 
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p 


e 5 ’ 

\4J*' 


natah. Traxlt. Vi traxlt. Dragging: dragging by force. 

hari, Percvuslt, cccldlt, futte, craniore bneiilo. 

•* Striking, killing, with a club or Mick” [/. t., a throw-stick.) 


□ 

« 


*" r '> FuitU, bacului, clava. ■* A staff, itick, club." 



rami, Jccit, projccit, abjcelt a rnanu ran [hier. a man In the act 
•• of throwing]. 

Catting, projecting, throwing anything from the hand. 


raid, Pcrcusslt mm Confodltcum vchemcntlfi. 

Striking with the hand: or vehemently with a missile. 




*1 

M 


gdt, Crasrior vox corvL Croaking, having a hoarec voice (a crow). 


^ *ortr, Rauccdo. Hoarseness. [n.4. crow* among the 

birdi above.] 

'^" V ’ ajam, i. q. Hcbr. ct Chald. CJN. Arundlnetum: Ptpjretum. 

' ‘ A lake of rood*: a papyrus marsh. 


& ^ 


Hr atdS, A vet tlmul congregate. 
jAs, Or J~ Bird* (locking together. 


# htrl, Collcgit, compreheudlt, complexes IWt, congrcgavlt. 

- •• To take or lay hold of, seize hold of, catch; gather together. 

A 

P «U), navi ah, Obstrepuit, attonitoi full. Astonished, .tcipiCod [the birds). 
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14 kana, Oceldlt, ad neeem adegit. 

Killing, making ilaughtcr of. 


“ mb*, Dligreg&tte are*. Tlie Mattered bltdi. 

2+m kari, Pcrcusilt, eaeUU fmte. craulore baculo. 

Striking, killing, irlth a club or tlilck Mick. 

f'V > najak, Proipere expcdlrlt ncgotlum. Supcta»ii et Tlclt allot. 

Prospering In hit undertaking. Mastering and conquering 
orterx. 

^5. kana, Occlillt et ad nccem ndcglt. Killing, making o ilaugbtcr. 


mala, Pcrcuuit /uile. 


Striking uilk a Hick. 


, ktei, Exporrexlt et protcndlt rrn,ut quoque manmii suam. Projecit. 
ltoaching out any Iking—Ike hand— throwing. 


<3 


w - v * t namai, Lulbulum sublvit, seabdidlt, e/nalor. 

.Entering hli hiding-place, hiding hlmielf, Ike tporlman. 


y I J>», Tcctus (bit, wraet operuit. Concealed: catering hlmielf o»er. 


J**, Verlwrarit, 


et humi itravit. Wounding. Caitlng to the ground 
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No. XXXIX. 

ORIGIN AND PRIMITIVE MEANING OF TIIE CHA¬ 
RACTER DENOMINATED THE CRUX ANSATA, OR 
SACRED TAU. 

The Egyptian monogram, to which this title 
has commonly been given, so remarkable from 
the incessancy of its repetition on the monu¬ 
ments, is rendered still more so by the pecu¬ 
liarity of its occurrence as an emblem in the 
hands of gods, of kings, and more generally 
speaking, of prominent monsters or human figures 
in the hieroglyphic tablets. Its place and pro¬ 
minence naturally concentrated upon the cha¬ 
racter the attention, not of archaeologists only, 
but of general readers. Conjecture, as usual, 
has been busy as to its origin and object. But 
the prevailing notion seems to be, that their 
Sacred Tau was used by the Egyptians as “ The 
Symbol of Life.” 

Although taught by experience the fallacious¬ 
ness of similar inferences, I had formed no opi¬ 
nion, pro or con, upon the subject. Attaching 
little or no value to conjectures of this nature, 
where unsupported by substantive corrobora- 
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tions, I rested satisfied with the general con¬ 
viction that the Crux Ansata was a mystic 
symbol of some kind or other: although its true 
nature might be undiscovered, and, too probably, 
undiscoverable. In this frame of mind I was 
employed in the decypherment of No. 61. of the 
Plates published, under the superintendence of 
the late Dr. Young, by the Egyptian Society. 
The subject of the piece, as its inscriptions were 
interpreted by my alphabet, proved to be the 
Pharaoh of the day, represented in the appro¬ 
priate character of a Shepherd, driving before 
him a herd of tethered calves. The Scriptural 
phrase of the Shepherd, as the symbol of roy¬ 
alty, derived increased appropriateness in ancient 
Egypt, from her celebrated dynasty of Shepherd 
Kings. I had myself, therefore, no doubt that 
an interpretation thus corroborated pictorially 
by the subject of the piece before me, was sub¬ 
stantially correct. I had completed, however, 
this part of the decypherment, and that, also, of 
a second central inscription, in which the same 
king is represented under the symbol of a pelican, 
feeding its young from its beak and breast, before 
my attention was drawn and arrested by objects 
dependent from the Pharaoh’s left hand. These 
were three cruces ansatce, each attached, respec¬ 
tively, to one of the three tethers, held, at one 
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end, by the royal shepherd, and, attached, at the 
other, to the near forelegs of the three calves. 
The light, now, at once broke in: the objects 
could no longer be a mystery; they were, simply, 
the iron tether-pins, with revolving rings at top, 
with which, now, as then, cattle are tethered to 
the ground. The special appropriateness of the 
symbol to Egyptian royalty, and its general 
appropriateness as applied to their gods, nobles, 
magistrates, &c., to all of whom, in their several 
degrees, belonged alike the character of shepherds 



«**» RetlnuSt. Uetinuit, cocrcuit. Reitralo*, detain*, coerce*. 

W ' 


t catad. Firmiler adegit, Impegltque, leu depcglt, paHUum in 
terram. 

Driving Srailj' tho tether-pin Into the ground. 

Palua *eu paxlllu* qui In torra pangiiur. 

A itako or pin driven into the ground. {Ilierozlyphic. 
3 tethor-pln*.] 

S 
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of the flock, leave not a reasonable doubt, that, in 
the tablet before us, we have the origin and primi¬ 
tive meaning of that long disputed and mistaken 
emblem, the Crux Ansata, or Sacred Tau. 


pUXUI Ij 



o o 


, J M>- A am Wron, Pelican tu. The 
■' v 1 Pelican. 


V, 6am, Vo* gravUilraa, t mtgo bum. A Jeep voice : deep- 
voiced. 

\L<i tmifl, Extend It. .llUtavle. t-irem. 

Bxleikdi, strclchcs (lu) las or pouch. 


CJ, 


^4—^, Kman, i.q. xa*, luscrto rostro put lit suit eicara 
in fauces inpcsslt avit. 

A bird Inserting Us beak into tho beak of its young 
to convey into It iU food. 


It is not my purpose to enter at large into 
the details of this piece, as, in so doing, I might 
only withdraw the attention of the reader from 
this, its most important feature. But as I have 
noticed the occurrence of the pelican, as a second 
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symbol of the Pharaoh, I would say a few words 
upon this part of the decypherment. Having 
arrived at the perpendicular column facing the 
image of Osiris, of which the glyphograph op¬ 
posite is a facsimile, its inscription, decyphered 
by my hieroglyphic alphabet, reads as in the in¬ 
terpretation placed by its side. 

This legend gave, with zoological exactness, 
the conformation and habits of the pelican; 
whose action, when feeding its young ones, is *a 
favourite common-place in plates of Natural 
History. But, after rendering the legend, I could 
not perceive the device. Young birds, indeed, 
there were adjoining: but not, without the 
mother bird, determinable as pelicans. I abode, 
however, by the decypherment; and was pre¬ 
sently rewarded: for, on looking casually at the 
bottom of the tablet, I found, without the least 
anticipation of such an issue, the mother pelican , 
apparently fishing, immediately under the head 
of the third or lowest calf. 



It is needless to dwell on this unlooked-for, 
and decisive confirmation. 
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No. XL. 

ANCIENT EGYPTIAN BAZAAR. 

(Wilkinson: PL IV.) 

The subject of this Plate, according to Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, is, “ The chiefs of four 
nations, bringing tributes to the Egyptian king, 
Thothmes III.” No figures, however, either of 
king or courtiers appear in the tablet. Neither 
are the supposed four nations accurately or uni¬ 
formly discriminated throughout it; for men of 
different races, Asiatics and Africans, and even 
whites and blacks, are grouped together in the 
third line. On the whole, at the same time, the 
differences of countenances and costumes, and, 
in parts, the diversity of commodities, 'are such, 
as to authorize the inference, that the four series 
of travellers here represented, are people from 
different countries. 

Without prejudging the case, it was my 
business to test it experimentally by the accom¬ 
panying inscriptions. I did so: and the result 
has been, that, instead of a procession of tribu¬ 
taries to some king of Egypt, this tablet contains 
an assembly of traders, or of pedestrian caravans, 
from divers parts of Asia and Africa, bringing 
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their various merchandise to some great mart 
or bazaar at Thebes or Memphis: an Egyptian 
prototype, perhaps 19 centuries b. c., of the 
Crystal Palace, and the Great Exhibition, in the 
19th century of the Christian era. 

It is observable on the face of the picture, 
that, as there are four trains of voyagers, so 
there are four repositories for their goods, and 
four clerks or attendants in readiness to receive 
and enter them. It is further observable, that 
the goods piled up promiscuously in these re¬ 
ceptacles, are mostly the same kinds with those 
which are to be seen in the hands of the bearers 
in the several corresponding roads or avenues. 
The animals, and the carriage, arc the only ex¬ 
ceptions : of course because they were unsuited 
for admission into the repositories, and were 
bestowed elsewhere. These remarks are sug¬ 
gested by the tablet itself, without any reference 
to its decypherment. 

We come now to the task of ascertaining the 
subject, by the evidence of its inscriptions. As 
these are partially defaced, and occasionally in¬ 
significant, we will take them eclectically, as they 
stand over the successive rows of figures, ac¬ 
cording to their greater prominence and pecu¬ 
liarity, and consequent greater clearness in point 
of evidence to the decypherment. 




[uam Suutaq*tpxo* am iapan 'uaw am aas s^roi .tjueqdaia •» */J 
•»pjB.»u] ;aaq m”> *qi a “! _ 

4tH wtuixjvq «ox»B uimiojiui wiuaa‘►rr~» ‘rr* *6 : ’***d Saymis •JtpJUtf J|nj «njC|ps«ui 'turns? ’| 

“ t I 
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In the first row, occur three figures of men 
leading in leashes a gazelle, and two hunting 
leopards. 

The inscription over this group reads, freely 
rendered, thus: “ They conduct, leading in leash, 
the prey o~. Caper, the goat), holding it with 
the hand.” 

The next specimen, in the same line, consists 
of six figures; three bearing elephants’ tusks, 
and three, logs of black and white wood. The 
inscription above them reads as follows: 

“ They sustain [on their shoulders the an¬ 
nually shed tusks, the inward-bent teeth of ivory. 
The dog deep-voiced [here, a dog in leash 
barking beneath]. The tusks. The agalloclium 
[the black and white precious incense wood of 
Arabia and India].” 

We now arrive at the first storehouse, stall, 
or booth of the bazaar. 

There occur two words facing it. They read 
and render thus raman , 1. A pomegranate, 

or 2. from its resemblance to the pomegranate, 
the weight of a pair of scales or balance with 
which other things are weighed.” Opposite to 
this word, within the storehouse, stand two 
baskets filled with rings shaped like quoits, being 
the hollow circular iron pomegranate weights, 
which the word ^U,, raman , describes. 
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The second word is ^ or ras or rasas: 
and its definition, “Piled up eggs” Below this 
word, in the storehouse, stands, accordingly, a 
basket of eggs. 

Within the store occur five words, apart from 
each other, so as to spare the trouble or risk of 
subdivision. Like the storehouse itself, they 
face the opposite way to the approaching tra¬ 
vellers, reading from right to left. 

The first word tsui, Utensilia ct strata 
domfts, sc. Household utensils, or wares, floor¬ 
cloths, the tiger skins both carried, and laid down. 
The next word, sdn, supplies a sense 

self-evidencing, viz. Leathern vessels cut into 
halves: for immediately underneath it stand no 
fewer than nine halved vessels or baskets, some 
full, others empty, exactly corresponding with 
the definition of ; being doubtless the halved 
skin vessels there described. 

The third word Up_ or ^Up-, jdaut, denotes 
the provision basket which stands under it, with 
its cover. The fourth word is again, amidst 
the half baskets below. The fifth and last word 
is equally curious and satisfactory. For it has 
a double sense: and both its senses, here, are 
alike required and apposite. 

The word is tsui , and its first meaning 

here, Household wares or utensils, floorcloths, 
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carpets , &c. This definition obviously includes 
the whole contents of the bazaar, its tiger-skin 



floorcloths inclusive. The second sense of 
is still more striking, for it fully explains, what, 
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without it, appeared inexplicable. The objects 
between which this word is placed are two 
obelisks, and two things shaped like tombstones. 
The question was, what might these articles be? 
From their relative scale, the obelisks could not 
be colossal, yet were too large for ornaments. 
The tombstones were a total mystery. But the 
word between immediately explained both, viz. 
iyt towf, “ small stone columns or pillars, fixed 
in the desert for the guidance of shepherds: 
way-marks, the height of a man sitting.” 

The remaining storehouses, with their con¬ 
tents, will be sufficiently explained by the ac¬ 
companying glyphographs and their glossaries. 


No. XLT. 

MECHANIC POWERS-THE POLLEY. 

The problem as to the mechanic powers known 
to the ancient Egyptians is amongst the most 
difficult and disputed. While scepticism lias 
been largely indulged as to their acquaintance 
with the simplest mechanic forces, their stupen¬ 
dous works argue their possession of some of 
the most complex and greatest. The problem is 
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solved by the tablet before us. For it demon¬ 
strates that they possessed the principle of the 
tulley. 

Observing in the storehouses, and in the vases 
borne by the traders, small objects like wheels 
with spokes, fixed upon little uprights, I was 
interested and perplexed by their appearance. 
Unable to conjecture their nature or purpose, I 
consulted friends. But the only conjecture 
offered was, that they might be intended to 
represent flowers. Too conversant with the 
correctness of Egyptian art to admit this con¬ 
jecture, my only resource was the possible light 
derivable from the tablet itself. Seeing the word 
dm , near the inexplicable objects, I looked 
for it; and found, at once, in its definition, 
darkness exchanged for light. The word ^c. 
signifying “ The block of a pulley,” or “ the 
staff of the wheel of the pulley, through which 
the iron axle is passed.” I examined the un¬ 
known object once more, and found the pulley, 
with its staff, block, and wheel, responding at 
every point to the definition. Even the cord 
of the pulley is noticed in this inscription, which 
one of the bearers is described as in the act of 
replacing, it having slipped off the wheel. 

This one great mechanic power solves the 
enigma of the Pyramids. 
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No. XLII. 


SPECIMENS FROM TIIE PLANISPHERE OF TENTYRA. 



Oculomallgno petcns. Seek- 
lng with malignant eye. 

2. AC/, Volult mallgno oculo pctcro 

grigArt. 

Eager with malignant eye to wek lAeJiock. 

3. i_^Oi dal, Inildlatui full grcgl lupus. 

Ikying snare* for the flock Ike 
wol/. 

4. j*V's nam, Rugllt. Roar*. 


n iiua ^(/. 5 


& entar. Lupus. The wolf. 
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, nuham, N'omcn avli rubrt*. qua> formd aniercrn rcfert. The 
' name of a red bird, in form resembling a goose. 

li, nur, Surrexit cum labors. Riling with effort. 

l») nu bthamal, Auurrexlt cum oncre. RUIng op under a load. 



tr* 


kill. Crums ot grOMUi homo. 


A big heavy nan. 


W/Q J o-i, c 
^ cAJc W5 ( 

i , 

c n 6 ia,a ‘ 


If# 


Fault « sclntlllavit. 

Shlnci and twinklet the star. 


(J) Fulgent ttella. 
' A ihlolng star. 


c, r 6 A *&< 

LO 

® <•>» 


kahkahat, Vox leonli: pecvU rugieiti*. Tho roice of the Uon: eipec. roaring. 


majtsn, Darui ao crauui full. Fierce and »trong (a lion ). 


ragu, Voclferatot full. Roaring. 


4*1 rTs -di=3| ka'ak, Auitero et tctrico rulta full: rioxit. 

I 11 Of aiutere and grim a*pcct: grinning and ihowlng the teeth (like a dog). 

vaAvah, Ruglit teo. Ro an tie lion. 


MM* , 

1 U 0 hajei, Leo. A lion. 


CS^y wik. 


Vehement xstus. The vehement heat. 


& jit lr, Calult, ferbult. Burn*, rag».« 

• Est etlam l.to lignum ccplcste, ex duodecim per cure Sol Zodlaco decurrit, in quod cum 
ingreditur, niatimi ealorei sunt. A ilgn of the Zodiac, into which wheu the Sun colon, 
the keatl are grealeit. 
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habhab, Caper, i. t. dux 
grrgls [Capricorn], ct Aurora. 
A h e-goat, i e. the leader of Ihc 
herd; also Aurora. 


Jdb, Hutnl prostravit: humi prostratus full. Prostrating on 
the ground. Prostration on the ground. 

, JaUa, Incubult ioscdltque gonubus. Lying down and resting on the knees. 

lis*-, hani, InBexus full. Ho bends down. Dent, bowed down. 

twi, Accesslt consldendl ergo. Come for the purpose of sitting down. 

hajar, Merldies, Medium seu fcrrcntlor pars diet. Midday. The meridian. Meridian heal 

orach, Expanslore ungula caper. A broad-hoofed hc-goat. 

| radiant, Procubult: Scmct in terrain conjedt. Lie* down: casts himself to the ground. 

dtuit, Capella sldus. Stolla lucida Auriga:: seff. Capella. The bright star In Auriga: 
capella or the goat. 


These decypherments, authenticated in each of the 
foregoing examples by the figures and actions of the 
animals which they explain, will serve as an introduc¬ 
tion to one of a very different character: in point of evi¬ 
dence, of the same value with the preceding ones which 
contain their own vouchers. 
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5. (jJ., wM, Tfmulit colultque Deum: piu* full. 

The temnti and worthlppcri of God. 

6. (Jj, iajan, V»gwii qu6 volult, ac pro libllu, citra nce«»iut»rn iocedcw qui 

relit bmo. 

Man wandering at will, and, without MceiiUy, going whlthcrioevcr 
he will. 

7. ,*>-«) t cahi. Ret revclata, tuggetta, pccul. dlrinitui. 

- A thing or matter revealed, tuggotted, eipee. from God. 

8. Ani, D.-mentavit, faielnavit cm Saianoi, et icduxlt. 

, StTAN, dementing, faiclnated, and reduced him. 


It has already appeared that representations 
of the Fall, form a prominent series among the 
subjects treated of upon the hieroglyphic monu¬ 
ments of Egypt. We have seen that event in 
all its leading circumstances depicted, at once, 
with a fulness of correspondence with the Mosaic 
account, and with a minuteness in the details to 
be rationally explained only as resulting from a 
pure patriarchal tradition. It is quite essential 
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to have these points of facts present to the mind, 
when weighing the probabilities respecting the 
symbolic tablet from the planisphere of Tentyra, 
whose inscriptions supply the materials of the 
above decypherments. Since, if the Egyptians 
possessed traditionally the Scriptural details of 
the Fall, there is nothing extraordinary in the 
supposition, that they also possessed the history, 
and the names, of our first Parents. In truth 
it would be extraordinary, if the first Egyptians, 
the immediate descendants of Noah, did not. 
The question before us, therefore, is not one of 
antecedent likelihood, or unlikelihood: it is a 
question, simply, of experiment and evidence, 
like all that have preceded it in the present work. 
What, then, in this example, is the matter-of-fact 
state and amount of the evidence? 1. In this 
tablet, we have the figures of a man and a woman, 
with two words between, so placed, that they 
might stand appropriately as their proper names. 
2. That next the man, in three characters of 
forms and powers previously authenticated by 
countless experiments, is the Arabic word 
adam. 3. The word being certain, the only 
question, that can fairly arise is whether this 
word does, or does not, denote the proper name 
Adam. 4. The second word, facing the woman, 
reads \y>-, hua , being the Arabic name for Eve : 
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only the characters are less clear, and conse¬ 
quently less certain. The two names, however, 
standing together, should be held as mutually 
corroborative. 5. The woman, here, is employed 
in the same action, in which she appears in the 
pomegranate trees already before the reader, viz. 
in the act of pouring liquid from vessels with 
narrow spouts, apparently -wine-jars. 6. The 
emigration of the two figures in a boat, might, 
not unappropriated, symbolize the banishment 
from Paradise. 7. The corroboration of the 
foregoing circumstances, afforded by the inde¬ 
pendent correspondence with them of the whole 
decypherment, is left without comment to the 
consideration and judgment of the reader. 
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No. XLIII. 



Traxit, Irahcndo iliixil. Drawing, dragging, pulling oct,^>-> Jara. 

NOm. pitcli ilnoHiuamii. (eonf. Freytag.) arbiaa 

The name of a fl»h without »calc«. 



ih IJIATt jit i* Si l 


nada, Conjccit in lgnem. Carting Into the fire. 283 

nam, Nuramui, Peeunla ilgnain. Coined money. 


> nwf, NUi juifit concordantc soclo suo. 

Exhorting tlio fcllow-labourcrs to work well together. 




nada, Conjcclt in ignem. Casting into tlie Gre. 


mJ i nam, Nummus: pccunia ilgnatn. Coined money. 

—-*J, ndj, Canduit. Candor, sinccra albedo. (White heat?) 


<r .C, din, Anrum. Kummui aureus. Gold. Gold coin. 




Ain, Aumm. Nummus aureui. Cold. Gold coin. 

aj, Flagravit, exarslt ignli. Bumi fiercely, rages, the flame. 
~.*j, wj, Canduit. Candor, sincera albedo. (White heat.) 

JJ^y darr, Flatus renti. Morlt, agltavitque ventus. 

A blast of wind. Agitated by wind. [Blatter and blowpipe.] 

!**, tna, Liquldu*. Liquid. [Liquid gold ?] 


r- 


-o lam, Aurum ct argentum. Gold and silver. 


f/f V |W| U>» baxa, i.q. J^=s JEquipoltult, par full. iEquIpondlum. 

■I ^ <IQ\ Equal, equally balanced. Equiponderant. 

A i.q. dam, Fulcirit, sustinult Inclinantem rem. 

1 Supporting anything linking down. 
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No. XLV. 


EGYPTIAN BRIDALS. 



The bride and bridegroom after the ceremony. 

0 & adorn, Amove junxlL 

Joined together by love. 




Muller. 


The woman. 


J) <tema, Proyius adduxlt. 

' Dram nearer. 



Vjji radio. Studult placero alteri. 
Studious to please. 


< 3 > 


V' 


nCm, Cor.qnlevit in alio, fretus to nlxuiqne fuit. 

Resting on another, relying and leaning on him. 


^8 a5>" jt rakam, Pmpltlui, et tenoro aulml afreet u fait. 

□ f. ' Propitious and tenderly affected tovMids. 
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Ceremony of conducting the bride to the bridegroom. 
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No. XLVI. 




*Uj), kumSm, I*o. "A Hon." 

1 Heroi teu Hex raa.cr,anircu». 

. ,U, mar, Kxtendit (w). 

- Stretchy "(hlmielf). 



Ifmim, Leo. *' A lion." 
i mar, Kxtendit. “ Str«tehe»." 




, bum am, leo. " A lion." 
king." 


Hero* *' A hero 



, utal, Extendit (*e). 
out). 


"Strotehei " (himself 



*U^i, tundm, Leo. "A Hon." 

Heroi reu Rex magnanimui. 
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No. XLVII. 



teav, Noclurnui rlgil. “ A night KOUt.” 
(•'-'> Rugilt leo. " Hoar* the Uon." 



4ilto \ 
oC3 


damar, Perdidlt. cxltio dedit. •• Deitroy* : gircs to de- 
•tructlon.” 


ndm, Itugiit leo. 


Ro*r* <he Uon.' 


raj d TJ 


p)ji rutam, Leo. “ A Urn.” 

dal, Occultarlt dolum. 

^wLo, dam, Gcnui muff lerpenl/s. 
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No. XLIX. 



^ mam, Robur. Rcb-.istu*. ralldiM. 

IT2 jJ <U*a, tDmai Leo. •• A lion." 


No. L. 



denar, Destroy*: girei to ruin. 
ndM.-KoartOit 
»w<, r riant ," Strong: poverftil." 
ma«t, Leo. " A lion." 
tfaj, Concealed. A nrxlous serpent. 
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No. LI. 


t 


nu, Surrexit contra Muni, tel iy', Caput extulit. 
Row up against him. Railing the head. 

| *jj, naam. Leo. - A lion." 

/*lj> nans, Rugiit Uo. Roan the Hon. 


J** 


r. Perdldit. cxltlo dedit. Deitroyi, give* to destruction. 


iff 


l)> nu, Surrexit contra ilium, tel Sfi Caput extulit. 
|*l»» rutin, Rugit leo. 

damir, Perdldit, cxltlo dedit. 



dind, SuitenUrit- 
himham, Leo. " A lion." 
*LL, rati, Voxlllum. 



i\j, natch. Caput extulit, tel nu, Surrexit contra 
j*| \j, naans, L-o. " A lion." 




Inllcxit. Deni I lit ie. Bowing down. 
Crouching down. 




, ndi, Nunclui rcort li. 


“ The meueogor of death." 



u 
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wafarf. Plrmiter adeglt Impegttque palum. Striking a »taff into the 
ground. 

> /mi™. Rex, teupolius Irnpcrator. The king: the Emperor. 


maa. Extendit. Stretcher out. 


Atri, Bxporrexlt et protendit rem.uli et gladium, ul quoque manum. 
Reaching forth and protruding anything, as a sword, also his 


nad, Idolum, limulachrum. An Idol: an Image (ttatue). 


C^«- 4i mosaic, Rtlmtau m. Reaching himself out (or forward). 


snarajam, Colluin cxtendcni. Stretching forth tho neck. 


^ i Ji dari, Benigne lenlterquo tractarit, blandltui full. 

Recclrlng benignly ar.d kindly: treating soothingly. 


S, j*Z, dir. Prlnccp* pop-all. The Prince of the people. 


^22 ^ marai. Ex adrerso spectani. Looking at face to face. 
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$ y,i, Accesses, appropinquatio. Access, approach. The entree. 


VA>-', nahu. T«mdlt, contcndit aUfium wrm. 

Goinj towardi another: Approaching him. 


0j< nai, /dolum. limaUcfcium. An Idol: an Image. 


& r Ui ’ Imim, Rex, uupoihu Imperator. Tlio king. or rather the Emperor. 

uad, Praxllxlt, elgnlllcarlt futurum altcui Quid : prc. bon!. 

Predicting, auguring, prognosticating: especially an j good to 
any oat. 

•" nBJ. BeaeflcentU. Beneficence: benevolence. 


!5Z Lf 


e+^> a ami, Farflem aditum dodit. Granting ready access 


• AJ, nod, Idolum, simuUehrum. The idol: the image. 


man, Broeroloi, benignus, et propitins in eum fuit. 

Benevolent, benignant, and propitious towards any . -. 


?A *^S t -clad, Firmiter adegit Impegitque pahm. 

Strongly striking, impinging, a stake or staff into tho ground. 
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A* tcalad, Firmlter adcglt impegitquc pa turn. 

Strongly driving. Impinging, a pin or peg into the ground. 


tut 


,u 


^ v* i> ImSm, Rex, teupoliut lmpantor. The king, or rather the Emperor. 
*3= \U, naa, Exlendlt. Stretching out. 


• O . c *£> hwi, Exporrexlt et protendlt revi, nti ct manum nnm. 

I# V' Reachiug forth and protending anything, at the hand. 




nad, Idolum: tlraulaclirum. An idol: an Image. 
1*|$ maiabt, Extendent so. Reachinghlmtelf out. 


A 'ianam, Formavit flnxitque Idola. Idolum. Idol-maker. 

I < Mo wills confecta idols. Idol* nude ol mewl: con/, Frtytag 

in roe.) 





dart, Bcnlgnc lenitcrqne tractavlt, htandlhu fait. 

Treating benignly and kindly, receiving loothlngly. 


ry| dir, Princept populi. The Trlncc of the people. 




JV* 


Innuit, indicium fecit, mold menu. 
Making »isn» with the hand. 


man, Benerolut. benlgnut et propitiut fn era » full- Eogavlt ut pro- 
^ pltlu* CiSCt. 

Benevolent, benignant, propitious totcardt anycne- 

D 3 
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No. LHI. 


m. 


man, Libra. A pair of Kale*. A balance 


e~\ t | man, Libra. A balance: a pair of Male*. 

, | | AjU’ vai, < Ample *cuUlU- A large *aocer (i.e. the taiini or pant 
of the balance). 

[If one word, It will be Sacoma, poodtu libr*. 

The weight of a balance* anything put luto Kale* to make 
even weight.J 




atta, Pctivlt fcriitque Mgittt DUcharging, and piercing 
with, an arrow. 


****** rfl4> Vehemeoter cucurrlt. Running vehemently. 


* * 1 ~V Jj* tool, leant, Onager. A wild au. 

Aalnu* Indlcu* uno cornu. —Plot, 
a—'J The unicorn. 


UP, BxlTlt -uU ul ru una ft alii. Going out : at one thing 

pT% CHttfanothtr. 

<3 hana > Curru., incurvatu* full. Curved, erooVcd, curling, 

can 

Q Q hanath. Serpen., Vipera. Aierponts a viper, or 1--*} 

nahath, Momordlt terpcni. B!tc. the terprru 
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-Or™ 


<r—! > I ||| uai, Onager. The wild au. 

y&M nakar, Percimlt: perfodlt ro»tro. Strike*: pierce* with hit horn. 

manat, Robur: potentU. Robuttu*: poten*. Strong: powerful. 



, najamat, A*inu*. The a*». 

adxan, Aurltui, magiu* haben* 
aurci(<fc6mto). Long¬ 
eared. 


No. LIV. 


SA 


Siy waled, Impegit leo depegit palum. 

Hammering or driving in a Hake. 

Palm, paxillti*. qut In terra vet pariete pangltur. 
A ttake or holdfut. which I* driron Into the 
earth or Into a wall. 


iXfJaJt latealU, Maliitj, cujui percuitu depanguntur pall 
out paxllll. 

A mallbt, by whoae atroke itakci or hold- 
fa*t* are driven In. 






ln f. captaring the *lio)e {Jtoeki\ 



aiel, Ares congregata?. Birds flocking together. 
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\\&* A«a| |» *>' 3W<c| -u V* = 


> rami, Jedt, projoclt, abjedt e manu revu Casting, projecting, throwing any milt <U from ike hand. 
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No.LVIL 

SPECIMENS FROM THE ZODIAC OF TENTYRA. 




D O 


AcQxj, N4/of. 1. Ovii. A ihcep. (2. Bm sylvestris. A wild ox.) 


27 

*7 a 

l<Sj 


nadzar, Nltore fulslt. NItor: splendor. Shining with brightoeu. 
Brightness: splendour. 

i_iliJb, hafaf, Splendent, fulgent. Resplendent, shining. 

nCn. Plscis. The fish. [Tho constellstion Pise*.] 


a 






Stella: sldera. 


The stars. 


£ 

A. 

a 

5 


§ 


In varla genera dlstrlbult populum .- diversorom genc- 
rum fedt. 

He [God] distributed into various racos the people: He 
made them of divers kindreds. 

U, Occidit (in oceasum decllnavit) itdui, opposito sidere slmul 
oriente. Occasus slderis. lev ipsum sldas. The setting 
of a star, or a star Itself. The sotting of a star in tho 
west, while an opposite star rises. 

U, (Same word and definition.) 


A 




b 


V^ 


o 


A-<, Extenilit (manm), i. q. Manuum extenilo, oe 

jaetatlo qu* Inter eandem fit. [N. B. the figures all in 
mol/on.J The swinging of the hands made in walking- 


Stella: slderx 


The stars. 


% 


& 


IHJ, Fulslt tUlla. Shines, twinkles, the star. 
t. q. jU3» Dies. The day. 
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A\ l>\, AO, abO-al-AB, Lyra. The Lyre [1. e. the . 
> '• * mnitclUtlOQ Lvro\. 



SJ li, natal, Corona clreum Solera eel Lunam. A halo 
or circle round the Sun or Moon. 

[Thli definition exjdatpi the globe with a circle 
round It. to frequent in the hieroglyphic*.] 


, JS, A tot, Proteadlt manua ium ad eapiendum quid. 

- Stretching out the hand* (or pawa) to tclio 


an» thiuz. 



T 




>!*$? 
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